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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


| 
May London be as well prepared for the cholera and all other | 
inflictions, when they come, as it was for the political disorder of | 
which it felt the remote shock on Monday, like the spent wave | 
from the sea troubled by some great and distant earthquake. 
The aspect of the town that morning was unusual. The streets | 
seemed to be prepared for a rough holyday; crowded and gay, | 
yet displaying in many quarters closed shops, public buildings 
strangely barricaded, bridges guarded. The aspect of the people 
was no less peculiar. Certain streets were thronged by curious 
spectators, while not a few of the principal thoroughfares were 
eserted. There was a strong muster of police, on foot and horse. | 
Mixed with the idlers and the police, were special constables, dis- 
tinguished by their white badges. You might have supposed 
that there was to be a great display of Temperance people, and 
that preparations had consequently been made against ultra jovial 
enthusiasm. Where the crowds were thickest, and the police strong- 
est, might be seen long lines of men walking with solemn faces, as 
though the whole importance of the day rested upon them, Now 
come certain respectable, well-dressed persons, with satin waist- 
coats and watch-chains, and other ornate attributes—the aristo- 
cracy of the working classes, duly conscious of appearing comme | 
il faut. Then follow the fustian jackets, the staple of “ the peo- 
ple, the only legitimate source” &c. Here again sundry Irish, | 
unmistakeably Milesian. Flags and banners, significant inscrip- 
tions, and a certain uneasy audacity of bearing, impart to the 
tomfoolery inherent in all processions a savour of the menacing, 
sufficient for dramatic interest. The day is a holyday made 
_ with a spice of “gunpowder, treason, and plot.” 
here is, however, serious business on hand; each class having 
its own vocation. “ Chartists” are there, trying to forward the | 
enactment of their “six points” by getting up a show of nume- 
rical strength : speaking in the name of “ the people,” they want 
to seem “the people,” and do not repudiate strange alliances for 
that purpose. The London branch of the Irish “Confederates ”’ 
enter the field with an insane hope of revolution before the day is 
out, and of conquering Dublin in London. Discontented persons 
of any view swell the rout, with a vague expectation of overturn- 
ing something. The thieves furnish their contingent, in hopes of 
arow andascramble. Itis a great muster and demonstration 
by the allied forces of Chartism and Disorder. 
And there is a great counter-movement. The householders 
come forth, of all classes—higher, middle, and working—and pa- 
rade on the side of loyalty as special constables. The poorer 
order of these consist mainly of such workpeople as are most im- 
mediately and personally dependent on the wealthier classes, | 
The force on this side is swelled by the blue-coated civil police. 
And hidden away from sight, in public buildings and barracks, is | 
an army of soldiers ready for action. The ground of London was | 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















occupied, in fact, by two hostile armies: the would-be revolu- 
tionists on one side; on the other, the householders, the police, 
the military, and a large body of workpeople. It was an unfought 
battle, the victory being taken by consent on the side of Order. 
The effect of the immense preparations made for the preserva- 
tion of order is very happily shown in two results. The loyal 
force was so overwhelming, that aggression in the face of it was 
sheer mad impossibility. When revolution showed itself in 
Paris, the middle class abetted it: it is offered to London, and 
this is how the British capital has met the offer. The sound state | 
of public feeling on that score, therefore, is placed beyond a doubt. 
The strategic arrangements devised by the Duke of Wellington 
have thrown a new light upon the manceuvering of troops in street 
warfare. In previous cases, the people and the troops have been 
suffered to stand on the whole separate—the soldiery on one side 


and the insurgents on the other, with barricades between. There 
is a popular impression that with such an arrangement the people 
have it all their own way. A contemporary has pointed out that 


| the occupants of the houses can turn the balance against the in- 
| surgents, just as they did in Paris against the troops. 


But the 
Duke of Wellington has shown that the troops can possess a town 
independently of that domestic aid: by advancing them into the 
midst of the people—stationing them at every point of strength 
—lodging them in public buildings, he took effectual security 
against any settled occupation of the streets by the turbulent: the 
military were complete masters of London. Wellington has 
“ turned” the impregnable barricades. 

Such was the state of London, in full possession of the author- 
ities and the military. The Chartists and their allies were per- 
mitted to hold their meeting, upon sufferance and upon their 
good behaviour. The meeting over, the petition with its bale of 
spurious signatures was duly delivered at Westminster; and the 
crowd was broken up into small parties, who found their way 
home, sufficiently weary. 

The suburbs were somewhat noisy that evening with idlers 
going home, more or less sober; and the day of intended revolu- 
tion ended in a gossiping wonderment. 

Some of the provincial towns tried their hands at a simulta- 
neous demonstration; but on the whole it did not answer. Eng- 
lishmen are too impatient of dictation and organized discipline to 
succeed very well in simultaneous movements. 

Tremendous rumours were vamped up in Dublin and Paris about 
the fate of London on Monday: it is quite frightful to read what 
happened to us all—in the French telegraph. English noble- 


| men, however, are not yet driven to seek refuge in France; Mr. 


O'Connor is not installed in Downing Street; nor is Mr. Smith 
O’Brien promoted to office, like his friend “ Leather Rowlin.” 





The stir out of doors and the awakened activity of Government 
have given a character of greater earnestness to the proceedings 
in Parliament. The Government Security Bill has been the 
chief subject of discussion. The title of the bill is somewhat 
wider than its scope. Its objects are, to assimilate the Irish 
law of treason to that of England, to make the minor kinds of 
treason acommon “ felony,” and to make men answerable for 
their speeches as well as for their writings—amenable to punish- 
ment for promoting treason through “ open and advised speaking.” 


| The measure has encountered various classes of opponents. Mr. 


O’Connor opposes it for the Chartists; a resistance which seems 


| to avow that they desire the freedom to plan treasonable projects. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien opposes it for the Irish Confederates, whose 
vocation it confessedly invades. Traitors naturally dislike the 
penal laws applicable to treason, just as pickpockets have a special 
aversion to the laws against theft. The bill was opposed by Ra- 
dical Members on more specific grounds. Mr. Hume and others 
denounce it as a restriction on “speaking”; but, as Lord John 
Russell showed, it applies only to treasonable actions, and unless 
there be some positive project afoot, mere speech will not come 
within its scope. The rebellious deeds contemplated in the 
bill are already treason, however they may be promoted, 
whether by speech or in any other way: the bill only 
mitigates the punishment, and, to obviate all doubt, speci- 
fies certain means by which such treasons may be promoted. 
Mr. Horsman made the plausible objection, that a temporary need 
ought not to produce a permanent law. But if the new law is 
an improvement, we do not see why it should be transitory. The 
old distinction between speaking and writing is obsolete,—espe- 
cially the one cited in debate, that speech only teaches a limited 
number, the actual hearers: on the contrary, speeches which are 
reported in all papers attain a wider circulation than any kind of 
writing. In fact, nowadays, speechmaking is merely a process 
of dictation to short-hand writers; it is often more “ advised,” 
more deliberately calculated and prepared, than modern writings 
are. However, Lord John Russell consented to make the new 
part of the bill temporary: no getting through anything with- 
out a compromise ! 

Something beyond this measure seems stil] wanted to drive 
away the open conspirators who squeak and gibber in the Dublin 
streets. But the Whig Ministers are sorely hampered by their old 
tactics in Opposition. 

In the course of the debate on the Government Security Bill, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien complained that he had been called a 
“traitor”; at which the House burst into deafening cheers: he 
had been the first to apply the epithet to himself, and the House 
applauded vociferously. Sir George Grey rose to vindicate the 
bill against the honourable prisoner—for such, it will be re- 
membered, is Mr. Smith O’Brien, though he is at large through 
the leniency of the law. Few scenes so striking have been 
witnessed in the House of Commons as the shouts of con- 
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those of encouragement which hailed the Home Secretary as he 
rose, in polished phrase to drive home the epithet which had been 
self-applied. The malignity and effrontery of the treason, as Sir 
George arrayed the evidence, were only equalled by its puerility. | 

Another scene was of a more painful and disgusting kind, be- 
cause serious interests, base fraud, and stupid ribaldry, are more 
thoroughly blended. Mr. Feargus O'Connor had introduced the 
Chartist petition as bearing some 5,700,000 signatures, and to 
make up round numbers he introduced another appendage peti- | 
tion with 30,000 signatures: it appears by the report of the Com- | 
mittee on Petitions that the signatures to the great petition are 
but 1,900,000; and that of that number many are purely ficti- 
tious—“ Victoria Rex,” “the Duke of Wellington,” “Snooks,” 
* No Cheese,” and the like, with others, not names, but, said a 
member of the Committee, such phrases as the most abandoned 
creatures would blush to utter. Mr. O’Connor tried to bear up | 
against this exposure: he took advantage of a natural warmth on | 
the part of Mr. Cripps, (who said that he should never again be 
able to trust any statement by Mr. O’Connor,) to merge the public 
fraud in a personal quarrel, and went away hinting at a challenge: 
but he was called back in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms; the | 
“unparliamentary ” phrase was withdrawn by Mr. Cripps; and | 
finally Mr. O’Connor was fain to abandon the fraudulently signed | 
petition—the monster hoax, To us there is something very sad | 
in this exposure. There is no doubt that among the signatures to 
the document are many genuine subscriptions of earnest and re- 
spectable persons; but, being poor, they are even more at the 
mercy of their agents than Mr. Strutt, whose case resembles 
theirs in miniature; they are unfortunate in their representa- 
tives, and their honest declaration is tainted by the ribaldry, 
fraud, and mendacity of their inevitable associates. 

Lord Lansdowne, not without urging, has introduced a new 
Alien Bill, giving Ministers a discretionary power of removing 
foreigners. It is rendered necessary by the influx from other 
countries of many persons likely to turn their residence here to 
machinations against the public peace. The only difficulty that 
we feel in assenting to the grant of such a power is the fact that | 
“ Ministerial responsibility ” has ceased to be more than nominal. | 
Statesmen no longer answer for their administration “ with their 
heads”; and even the minor responsibility of expulsion from | 
office is nullified by the present indifference to place in other 
parties, and the ease with which the faithful Commons tolerate 
any Ministry that is sufficiently tame and truckles enough to the 
several “ interests,” 

Mr. John O'Connell has made the occasional motion for sum- 
moning an Jrish Parliament,—a motion made pro forma, by way 
of suit and service for the tenure of his office as hereditary 
leader to the Repealers. He spoke in a subdued and unusually | 
rational tone; which might have advanced his project if it had | 
been feasible in itself. 

The Commons refused Sir John Hanmer’s proposal to suspend | 
the writ for Bewdley, a small constituency convicted of corrup- 
tion. The House perseveres in rejecting every opportunity to 
ey, itself. Of course every item is set down in the “little 

ill” which will one day be brought in against it. 


temptuous reprobation which the Confederate had to face, or | 
| 
| 
! 





Although foreign affairs retain their character of importance 
and interest, the intelligence of the week presents less than the 
recent regular amount of change. Doubts beset the national 
movements here and there ; but on the whole they advance. 

France is in the least hopeful condition, as her worst enemies 
are within. In spite of fine speeches and eloquent state papers, 
the country is actually in a state of anarchy resembling that of 
the middle ages. People go about armed, the quiet for defence, 
the venturesome for sport; and lives are sometimes lost through 
“mistake.” The powder-magazine at Lyons was in the hands of | 
a drunken mob ; the representatives of the Government “ hoping” 
that the key would be surrendered in aday or two. Government is 
avowedly busy in packing the elections for the National Assem- 
bly: anything like a true representation of independent opinion 
seems out of the question. Not a glimpse of sunlight as yet | 
pierces through the gloom. 

Belgium is contiguous to France. 

Germany is agitated by distracted counsels,—fearing Russia, 
as yet quiescent; rather rebuffing King Frederick William, | 
whose dictation is viewed with jealousy; but continuing active 
2 one for the Constituent Assembly at Frankfort. King | 

rederick William has just been obliged, in deference to the | 

| 
| 


Provisional Diet at Frankfort, to rescind the election of Federal | 
representatives nominated by his own Diet: they are to be | 
elected by the whole people. 

The Danes are making way into Schleswig-Holstein, but 


Poland seems to be managing indiscreetly,—quarrelling with 
her allies the Germans, and keeping up old feuds, that will en- 
feeble her before the Russian. 

Austria declares war against Sardinia, and simultaneously 
offers to treat with the people of Lombardy for the cession of her 
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Tue CHARTISTS, AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Lanspowne stated that the 
meeting on Kennington Common had been held by the Chartists, but had 
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Lord Broveuam received the assurance with pleasure; and gave his opi- 
nion that monster exhibitions were essentially illegal. They could not 
be for discussion, where nobody could be heard; and were mere exhibitions 
of physical force, where persons might, without dreaming of it, be driven 
into illegal courses. 

The Duke of WEeLtrscton thought that no metropolis could suffer so 
great a grievance as London had suffered in the last few days, from the 
terror of an announced meeting of two or three hundred thousand persons 
in one of its suburbs: trade and commerce were paralyzed, and every man 
was compelled to take measures to defend himself and his property. He 
hoped that some legislative means would be taken to make the law so 
explained and understood that these meetings should be limited to numbers 
that might hear the questions discussed at them; otherwise all the inha 
bitants must leave their businesses and remain under arms in their own 
defence. 

The Marquis of LonpoNDERRY suggested, that, considering the occur- 
rences of the last week, means should be taken to lessen the number of 
foreigners in the country. 


In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Fearncus O'Connor pre- 
sented one petition, signed, as he alleged, by 5,706,000 persons, and another 
signed by 30,000 persons which was an appendage to the first, though not 
a part of it, praying for the enactment of what were called “ the six points 
of the People’s Charter,”"—namely, annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, equal electoral districts, no property qualification, and the 
payment of Members. Ie moved that the prayer be read by the Clerk. 

The petition lay on the floor of the House in five large divisions. The 
first sheet was detached, and the prayer was read. 

Lord Morrern stated that Sir George Grey was kept from the House 
by necessary business at the Home Oilice: whatever his sentiments on the 
prayer of this petition, he would be most unwilling to appear wanting in 
respect to any petition signed by large numbers of his fellow subjects. 

The messengers of the House then rolled the immense masses of parch- 
ment to the Lobby. 


On Thursday, Mr. THorRNELY brought up a special report from the 
Committee on Public Petitions; which was read by the Clerk at the table, 
as follows— 

“The Committee on Public Petitions, in conformity with the instructions of the House 
of the 26th day of November last ‘in all cases to set forth the number of signatures to 
each petition,’ and also having regard to the power at the same time delegated to them 
*to report their opinion and observations thereupon to the House,’ have agreed to the 
following special report— 

“That, on the 10th day of April instant, a petition for ‘ Universal Suffrage, &c. from 
inhabitants of the British Isles and subjects of the British Crown’ was presented to the 
House. 

* Your Commitiee strongly feel the value of the right of petition; consider the exer- 
cise of it as one of the most important privileges of the subjects of the realm; and feel 


| the necessity of preserving the exercise of such privilege from abuse. 


* And having also a due regard to the importance of the very numerously signed peti- 
tion forming the subject of the present report, they feel bound to represent to the 
House, that in the matter of signatures there has been, in their opinion, a gross abuse 
of that privilege. 

“The honourable Member for Nottingham stated, on presenting the petition in ques- 
tion to the House, that 5,706,000 signatures were attached to it. Upon a most careful 
examination of the number of signatures in the Committee-room, in which examina- 
tion thirteen law-stationer’s clerks were engaged for upwards of seventeen hours, 
with the person ordinarily employed in counting the signatures appended to petitions 
under the superintendence of the clerk of your Committee, the number of signatures 
has been ascertained to be 1,975,496. It is further evident to your Committec, that on 
numerous consecutive sheets the signatures are in one and the same handwriting. 

“Your Committee have also observed the names of distinguished individuals at- 
tached to the petition, who cannot be supposed to have concurred in its prayer, and 
as little to have subscribed it: amongst such occur the names of her Majesty in one 
place, as Victoria Rex, Aprill; the Duke of Wellington, K.G.; Sir Robert Peel, 
&e. Ke. &e. 

“Tn addition to this species of abuse, your Committee have observed another equally 
in derogation of the just value of petitions,—namely, the insertion of names which are 
obviously altogether fictitious, such as ‘ No Cheese,’ ‘ Pugnose,’ ‘ Flatnose,’ &c. 

“ There are other words and phrases which, though written in the form of signatures, 
and included in the number reported, your Committee will not hazard offending the 
House, and the dignity and decency of their own proceedings, by reporting; though 
it may be added, that they are obviously signatures belonging to no human being.” 

Mr. Fearcus O'Connor would not undertake to say that the numbers 
were correct: there might have been practices— 

It is an old saying, that those who hide may find; and perhaps something of 
the spy system had been resorted to with regard to this great national under- 
taking. He had letters which showed that the number of real signatures affixed 
to the petition, in England, Scotland, and Wales, was 4,800,000. As to the 
computation, he maintained that thirteen clerks could not count 1,900,000 sig- 
natures in seventeen hours; nor could twenty do it. 

Mr. THornNELy insisted that the utmost attention had been paid to the 
examination of the petition. The Committee even had it weighed, in con- 
sequence of a statement by Mr. O'Connor on that head: it was found to 
be, not 5 tons, but 52 hundredweight. 

Lord Joun Russe. repudiated the insinuation that the proceedings as 
to the petition might have something to do with a spy system. Perhaps 
the menacing declarations thrown out in the Convention were a part of 
the “ spy system,” introduced into the Convention to promote the ends of 
the Government? (Laughter.) 

The Earl of ArunpEL and Surrey remarked that the Chartists had 
issued an advertisement stating that 500,000 persons had met in Kenning- 


| ton Common on Monday! The highest estimate was 23,000. 


Mr. Criprs made a further statement on the part of the Committee, of 
which he was a member. 

He had spent two hours and a half over the population returns, and 
found that the petition could not have been signed by 5,700,000 persons [adult 
males]; it was subsequently discovered, however, that it was signed by women in 
Mr. O'Connor had said the peti- 
tion weighed 5 tons; perhaps he made a mistake of tons for hundredweights. 

Mr. O'Connor—* I did not say ‘tons.’” 

Mr. Crrrrs—“I pledge my honour as a gentleman that the honourable and 
learned Member said ‘tons.’ But whether ‘tons’ or ‘hundredweiglits,’ the peti- 
tion was brought here in three crazy cabs. Sir, I do not mean to cast any oblo- 
quy or ridicule upon the petition; but I do mean to cast obloquy upon the honour- 
able and learned gentleman for making these exaggerated statements.” 

Mr. O'Connor—* I rise to order. (“ Hear!” and laughter.) 1 rise to explain 
the observation to which the honourable Member referred, and to advert to the 
language he has used. (“ Order, order!”) Sir, 1 said—(Mr. O'Connor was in- 
terrupted by cries of “Order!”) Then I will explain.” (“ Order! Chair!”) 

The SPEAKER said, if the honourable Member wished to make any explanation 
as to his personal conduct, he must wait until the Member in possession of the 
House had concluded his speech, unless the House allowed him to do it now. 

Mr. Criprs—“ Sir, I repeat the observation; and I say that no Member of this 
House ever did more to deprive himself of any title to credence; and I never for 
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myself can believe him again. How the deluded creatures who have hitherto | 

iven credit to the honourable and learned Member will regard him after this, | 

do not know; but after the injuries inflicted upon eight or ten respectable | 
tradesmen at Cainberwell, who have been ruined by persons, I will not say con- | 
nected with the honourable and learned Member,—after this has occurred within | 
the last fortnight, the House ought not to be outraged by the ribald mass of | 
obscenity and impiety contained amongst the signatures to this petition, ex- 
hibiting expressions which the strumpets in the street would blush to write. The 
names of particular individuals are affixed over and over again. The Duke of 
Wellington’s name appears sixteen or seventeen times; that of the honourable 
and gillant Member for Lincoln [Colonel Sibthorp] a dozen times—( Laughter) 
—the name of the honourable Member for Manchester, and that of the honourable 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, appear I cannot tell how many times. 
I speak from what I saw myself, and I have a list of all these names in my 
pocket. There is another fact: on one of the sheets were written the words 
“We could not get paid for any more.’” (Laughter, and cries of “ Hear, hear!”) 
O'Connor denied that he had blamed the Committee— 

“ With regard to the petition itself, I could not be supposed to be accountable for 
anything written in it. (“Oh, oh!”) Was it possible for me, in the nature of 
things, to examine the different sheets? Inever saw one of them till I saw them 
rolled up here. (“ Oh, oh!”) I am now told I had no business to present any 
petition the character of which I did not know. (Cheers.) If such were the 
rule, that petition would never have been presented at all. (Cheers.) As tomy 
having forfeited my title to credence—(Loud cheers)—in having presented a pe- 
tition for which 1 am not responsible, with all respect to the House and the Com- 
mittee, I shall have that explained elsewhere.” (Shouts of laughter.) 

[ Mr. O'Connor immediately left the House.) 






Mr. Jonn ABEL Smiru was present on Kennington Common, and cal- 


culated that there were not 15,000 present— 

“ That L believe to be an excessive calculation. I have reason to know, that pre- 
viously to the meeting means were taken to ascertain the whole number of persons 
which could be present if the Common were entirely covered. The whole space, 
closely packed, would not hold more than 90,000; and at no time was there more 
than a quarter of the space occupied. I have further to state, that I am con- 
vinced I exaggerate them when I say that the numbers of the procession were un- 
der 8,000. 1 will only add, that the honourable and learned Member for Notting- 
ham, in my presence on Monday evening, stated the numbers present on Kenning- 
ton Common as exceeding half amillion.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

Colonel Sinrnorr rejoiced at what had happened in the House that 
evening, and told an anecdote— 

“ Oa Monday night, when the honourable and learned Member for Nottingham, 
addressing me at the door of the House, said, ‘ I am glad all went off peaceably,’ 
I said, ‘ I have only one regret that it did.’ ‘ Why?’ he asked. ‘ Because,’ I 
replied, ‘ if you had attempted to come over the bridge, you would have got the 
damnedest hiding mortal man ever received.’” (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

The conversation proceeded without much progress, until Mr. BarLire 
CocuraneE asked Lord John Russell whether, after what had passed, he 
should think it necessaay to waste a whole eveaing in discussing the 
Chartist petition ? 

Lord Joun Russet replied, that he should certainly not recede from 
his word. (Chee i's.) 

Mr. LusuinGron called attention to Mr. O’Connor’s concluding words, 
as he apprehended that fatal consequences might ensue. (Much laughter, 
and cries of “ Oh!”) 

Mr. Disraevi hoped that the Speaker would interpose his authority to 
prevent any more serious and painful meeting on Kennington Common 
than had already taken place. (“ ear, hear!” and laughter.) 

There was some further discussion on this point, the SPEAKER reca- 
pitulating what had passed. He did not think that Mr. Cripps had trans- 
gressed the rules of the House; but he hoped he would disclaim any inten- 
tion to be personally offensive— 


“ The greatest possible reliance,” observed the Speaker, “ is placed on what falls | 
from a Member of Parliament; and in a to the great weight given to the | 


words of an honourable Member should be his caution that what he states is 
strictly accurate. The honourable Member for Nottingham, like every other 
Member, is responsible to the House for the petition he presents containing no dis- 
respectful language, for its coming from the place whence it purports to emanate, 
and for the genuineness and propriety of the signatures to it. Of course, the 
honourable Member might be imposed upon with respect to names appended to 
the petition, as teing the names of the parties signing it; but there are some 
points on which he could not be imposed upon if he took that proper precaution 
which he owed to the House.” 

Mr. Criprs stated that he had spoken in perfect sincerity— 

He had not intended any insult to Mr. O'Connor; he entertained no hostile in- 
tentions; and he would defer to the opinion of the House. He could not withdraw 
the substance of what he had expressed: he meant to say that he could not 

lace reliance on any statement which the honourable Member might make; but 
1e was extremely sorry if he had used any expression which was not strictly Par- 
liamentary, and desired to retract any such expression. 

Lord Joun Russet having moved “that Feargus O'Connor, Esq., 
Member for the town of Nottingham, do attend this House forthwith,” 
it was ordered accordingly. Subsequently, Mr. Gosset, the Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, stated that he had served the notice on Mr. O'Connor, at 
the office of the Northern Star, at twenty minutes to seven o'clock. Mr. 
O'Connor did not say that he would attend, but asked what would be the 
consequence if he did not attend? ‘To which Mr. Gosset answered, that it 
would depend upon the pleasure of the House. On the motion of Sir 
GEORGE Grey, it was ordered that Mr. O'Connor be taken into custedy of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. Meanwhile, the House went on with other matters. 

Later in the night, Mr. O'Connor appeared in custody, was discharged 
took his seat, and the SPEAKER stated what had taken place; calling upon 
Mr. Cripps to repeat what he had before said. Mr. Cripps complied— 

He stated that be had felt warmly the slight which had been cast on the Com- 
mittee, and that he had been induced to express himself more warmly, perhaps, 
than was consistent with his duties to the House; that he meant no personal af- 
front to the Member for Nottingham, and retracted the unparliamentary expres- 
sions; and that he regretted the trouble which he had occasioned to the House. 


Mr. O'Connor then made his statement— 

Previously to leaving the House, there were three points upon which he had to 
address them. First, as regards his duty to the House, he regretted that he 
should be the means of misleading them in respect to the numbers of sig- 
natures attached to the petition. In regard to the second, he entirely exculpated 
the Committee from any blame inthe matter. In regard to the third point, affect- 
ing himself, he felt it must be settled elsewhere: he would not have been satisfied 
With the retractation of the unparliamentary language of the honourable Member 
for Cirencester, had he not at the close of his observations also retracted those 
expressions which one gentleman should not use to another. 

After what had passed, he should not found any motion upon the petition, but 
leave the question to be settled between the Government, the Committee, the 
petitioners, and the country. 


| he avowed the guilt. 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT Security Bix. 

On Monday, the second reading of the Crown and Government Se 
curity Bill having been moved, Mr. Smita O’Brien presented himself 
to speak against it. 

lie assured the Government, that if Ireland's claim for a separate Legislature 


| and self-government, under her ancient constitution of Queen, Lords, and Com- 


mons of her own nation, were refused this year, they would have to encounter the 
establishment there of Republican institutions. He would not profess disloyalty 
to the Queen of England; but if it were treason to profess disloyalty to that 
House and to the government of Ireland by the Parliament of Great Britain, he 
avowed that treason. (looting, cheers, and laughter.) Nay, more, it should be 
the study of his life to overthrow the domination of that Parliament in Ireland. 
(Laughter.) He challenged contradiction to his statement, that no man in the 
House stood higher in regard to public character than he did. (Roars of laugh- 
ter.) He denied that he went to France to beg armed succour: if he had done 
so, he might have got a tolerably large legion of troops. (“ Oh, oh!” and great 
laughter.) He believed that if Irish freedom were won ouly by foreign bayonets, 
it would be kept ouly by them; which was not his desire or intention. His mis- 
sion was one of admiration and sympathy only: he found in France an intense 
feeling in return on behalf of Ireland; and he did not reject that feeling. 

Though he did not agree in all the points of the Charter, there was hardly a 
Chartist who did not sympathize with the cause of the Irish. (“ Hear, hear!” 
JSrom Mr. F. O'Connor.) He trusted they would obtain political power; and he 
knew they would more easily do so when England was embarrassed in her rela- 
tions with Ireland. He avowed his advice to arm; for he thought that, in pre- 


| sence of a Government prepared to crush opinion by brute force, it was right to 


arm, as much to preserve order as to gain liberty. So, if it were guilt to coun- 
sel the election by his countrymen of a National Council representing them fairly, 
With the body so elected he advised Lord John Russell to 
open early negotiations for the amicable settlement of the great issues now pend- 
ing between the countries. (Laughter.) Those insulting sneers had no effect 
on him—he was prepared for them: moreover, he felt that he should succeed, 
and be no fit subject at last for ridicule. Mr. O’Brien cautioned the Govern 
ment against reliance on packed juries: if but one man failed them, they 
would lose their prestige; while if they succeeded, thousands would be found 
who would feel it no disgrace to suffer conviction for their country. The 
280,000 signatures to a declaration of confidence in the Lord-Lieutenant 
were unknown, and had only been obtained by active solicitation. If a con- 
flict arose, three-fourths of the people would desert the Government. The 
De Burghs would be wanting; the Duke of Leinster himself would not find a 
artisan out of his own family; and no man would follow Lord Ormonde in Kil- 
an, though he was one of the most amiable men in Ireland. The gentry 
would be «a false hope, for they would be glad to compound for their estates 
with the dominant party; and even the Orangemen—a body of strength—would 
not be reliable after Sir William Somerville’s bill to take away their tenant 
right. The police furee—a fine body of 10,000 men—were of the people, as 


| they were from them, and were entirely national: they would be happy 


to obtain future reward and renown as the saviours of their country. The 
During the rebellion of 1798, 153,000 men found 


army was insignificant. 
what serious obstacle, then, 


full occupation in holding three Irish counties: 


, if it came to a struggle, (which God forbid!) would 26,000 men offer to the 


whole Irish people? But, honestly, he thought the army itself would fail the 
Government, and refuse to act. His argument then was, that the result of any 
collision would be ut least extremely uncertain; and if England failed, it behoved 
her to consider what would be ber position with an independent republic on each 
side of her. If she succeeded, it would only be by a desolation of Lreland which 
would disgrace her for ever before mankind. Let her therefore concede rights 
claimed by every title human and divine. He would use no more reserve in end- 
ing than in beginning—he retorted the charge of treason on the noble Lord. It 
was treason against his countrymen to crush its democracy and its efforts to ob- 
tain the rights which all other countries were obtaining; and if the noble Lord 
now meant to pursue the part of Guizot and Metternich in regard to Ireland, it 
was he and his colleagues, and they alone, who were traitors to the country and 
the Queen. 

Sir GeorGe Grey, who had arrived from the Home Office in time for 
this debate, was hailed on rising with loud and continued cheers. 

He regretted that Mr. O'Brien, in presenting himself to the House after a 
long absence, did not disavow the sentiments of disloyalty previously imputed to 
him, but repeated them before the House of Commons—not with the daring 
assumed clsewlere, but accompanied with a miserable pretence and lip-service of 
allegiance to his Queen. “ The honourable gentleman has said that in his absence 
he has been called a traitor; and he may therein have alluded to what I felt it 
my duty to state to the House the other night. For his absence I am not ac- 
countable—the cause of that absence he can best explain. (Cheers.) I did not 
call him a traitor; but I read to the House a portion of the report of « meeting 
at the Irish Confederation—namely, the announcement made by Mr. Duffy that 
he had received a message from the honourable gentleman at Paris, in which he 
cast to the winds that discouraging reply he received from M. Lamartine, who 
with public virtue refused to encourage his designs, be they seditious, or traitorous 
or loyal as the honourable gentleman pretends, knowing that if he encouraged 
such designs, he should be violating the law of nations, and giving a good cause 
of war to England against France. (“//ear, hear!”) I ask the honourable gen- 
tleman whether he is prepared to disavow the truth of that message which Mr. 
Duffy announced as having been sent from Paris by him; and which was to be 
the exponent of the sentiment of the French nation, casting aside the language 
of M. Lamartine? (Cheers.) 1 ask the honourable gentleman whether he did 
say to the Irish Club at Paris, ‘ Every new proof of sympathy renders us more 
able to serve the cause of our country. The satisfaction which we feel arises 
above all from the fact that we have found that there are at Paris Irishmen who 
are determined to unite their effurts to those of the Irish people in reconjuering 
the national independence. Though we have been in France but a few days, we 
have nevertheless seen and heard enough to have the conviction that the French 
nation is deeply moved by the indignities and sufferings we have endured. We 
have seen and heard enough to feel assured, that were Ireland to demand assist- 
ance, France would be ready to send 50,000 of her bravest citizens to fight with 
her for liberty.’” 

Mr. S. O'Bi1eN—* Will the right honourable gentleman read the next passage?” 

Sir G. Grey continued—** We offer to the French our sincere thanks for their 
generous sympathy. That sympathy may be to us, later, a great assistance; but 
we feel that the liberty of Ireland should be conquered by the energy, the devo- 


| tion, and the courage of her own children.’ The honourable gentleman, knowing 


the sentiments of M. Lamartine, nevertheles writes to Mr. Duffy and says, in 
effect, ‘ We will, if we can, institute a snecessful rebellion; still, if we should be 
worsted in the struggle, | promise the assistance of 50,000 Frenchmen.’ Mr. 
O'Brien drew his own inference upon his own words, in saying he had been called 
a traitor. (Great cheers.) The House drew its own inference too, and proclaimed 
it in unmistakeable language, by those cheers when Mr. O'Brien exclaimed ‘I 
was called a traitor.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir George denied that Mr O'Brien was the exponent of the loyalty of the Irish 
The Orangemen of the North were inalienably attached to the constitution of the 
country; and he utterly disbelieved the assertion made with regard to the Chart- 
ists, whose leader but a few days since, in that House, had declared himself a 
friend of the Monarchy. If Mr. O'Brien trusted to foreign assistance, he wo 
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be doomed to miserable disappointment; and an indignant spirit would arise 
against him and the expression he had pretended to give of his country’s feelings. 

The Imperial Government desired only to see happiness and constitutional 
liberty in Ireland; and that was best to be secured by the real union of all men 
against the mischievous objects of Mr. Smith O'Brien and his associates. 

Mr. Fearcus O'Connor moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

If the puny efforts of a few persons in Ireland to upset the government were 
such matter of scorn—if the Orangemen were so loyal, and the army so attached 
—where was the necessity of the bill before the House? If every man were to 
be transported who spoke “ openly and advisedly.” the result would be the sup- 

ression of all free opinion, and the driving of the people to express themselves 
Freely in clubs and secret socicties only. In 1839, when an association of the 
soe was broken up, two men went through the North and into Scotland and 
established a system of secret associations. If the law were stretched to triumph 
over Mr. O'Brien and his associates, it would but bring the Government into ill 
odour and even contempt. 

Mr. GeorGe THomrson understood that if a man delivered his opinions 
upon government in the abstract, and upon the origin of human institu- 
tions and their purposes and designs, or expressed in the abstract a prefer- 
ence for a republic over a monarchy, he would be liable under this bill to 
be arraigned as a felon, and if convicted to be transported: he therefore 
hoped the words “by open and advised speaking” would be erased. Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Munrz, Mr. Brigut, Mr. Joun O'ConNELL, Mr. SHARMAN 
Crawrorp, and Mr. WaKLEy, opposed the bill on the same ground. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL explained, that the words “ open and advised 
speaking” were intended to exclude any speaking of an ordinary or un- 
guarded character: but if any additional words would make this plainer, 
there would be no objection to their insertion. 

The bill provides, that intending to levy war against the Queen, to constrain 
her to change her measures or counsels, or to put constraint on either House of 
Parliament, and the publication of such intent by printing or writing, or by open 
and advised speaking, or other overt act, should be felony. 
sent amount to high treason; but a great advantage would be gained by turn- 
ing these acts into felonies instead of treasons. There was something degrading 
about “ felony,” while “treason” was accounted of a more noble and gentle- 
manlike nature. The offence of throwing the country into confusion was 
not the less heinous because it was visited with a less penalty by law. Per- 
sons were constantly committing crimes from a desire of acquiring distinction. 
— cheering.) Persons threw themselves from the Monument through that 

esire; and, giving the greatest possible credit to the honourable Member for 
Limerick for good feeling and sincerity, the Solicitor-General firmly believed that 
a desire for personal notoriety was one of the chief motives for his and his friends’ 
proceedings. (Menewed cheering.) ‘They were quite indignant when they found 
that the Lord-Lieutenant had only held them to bail for sedition, and said it was 
“ treason” they meant to commit. Under this bill, that offence which no right- 
minded person would commit, inducing ignorant and idle persons to join them 
under the notion that they would obtain advantages which were in the nature of 
things impossible, would have the stigma of being a “ felon” of a vulgar descrip- 
tion. 

The bill was also supported by Sir Bensamin Hatt, Sir Ropert In- 


Guis, Mr. Anstey, Mr. AGLionby, Captain ARCHDALL, aud Mr. Henry | 


DrumMMonp. 


Lord Nucent, Mr. W. P. Woop, Mr. Horsman, and the O’'GorMAN | 


Manon, would vote for the bill in its present stage, though they thought 
the words “ by open and advised speaking ” objectionable. 

Lord Joun Russexi recapitulated the present state and the proposed 
alterations of the law— 


“ By the 36th George III. you have the penalties of high treason attached to | 


more than three kinds of offences, but to three offences certainly, in regard 
to which alterations are proposed by the present bill. You have the penaities 
of high treason applied to those who intend or compass the deposition of the 
Sovereign; you have the penalties of high treason applied to those who intend 
or are compassing to levy war against tho Sovereign; and you have the penal- 
ties of high treason applied to those who seek for foreign aid or seek to 
bring a foreign foe into this country. Such is the state of the law at 

resent. With respect to those offences which the honourable gentleman thinks 
it cruel to punish by transportation, you have now applied the penalties of high 
treason. What we now propose is, that those offences be declared felony, and that 
persons who are guilty of them be liable to transportation. As the law at present 
stands, those who commit such offences by publishing any writings may be found 
guilty, and be amenable to the punishment attached to them. We propose to 
carry that provision further, by declaring that those who commit the offences 
specified—namely, of declaring their purpose or intent of deposing the Govern- 
ment, levying war u the Sovereign, or inviting a foreign force to invade this 
country, by open and advised speaking—shall be liavle to the punishment appli- 
cable to felony. I am not now going to defend that particular clause which has 
been animadverted upon. I have before stated the reasons fur that clause, and 
my honourable and learned friend the Solicitor-General has most clearly explained 
its purport; and I will not now argue it, knowing that the words will be again 
objected to in the Committee on the bill. The other alteration in the law which 
we propose to muke is, that it be extended to Ireland. 1 do not think—omitting 
for the moment reference to any course of argument as to the extending the pe- 
nalties and punishment to spoken words—that this proposal is one to which any 
reasonable objection can be made, either as regards diminishing the penalties or 
extending the act to Ireland.” 

It was to maintain peace and security here and in Ircland—to show that of- 
fenders could no longer hope to escape a just punishment under the grand name 
of a martyr to the law of high treason—that this bill had been brought in. Un 
der it the people's present power of discussion through the press, or through pub- 
lic meetings, would remain as full as ever before, while yet some reckless persons 
would be checked in their career of excitement; and those who should incite to 
rising, as well as those who should rise in arms, would no longer perpetrate their 
offences with impunity. 

The House went to a division. Mr. O'Connor's amendment was nega- 
tived, by 452 to 35; and the bill was read a second time. 

A discussion arose on the question whether the House should go into 
Committee immediately. Sir GeorGe Grey, much pressed by Mr. Hume, 
was willing that the Committee should be entered upon only pro forma, if 
the measure were allowed precedence of discussion in a morning sitting 
next day. Mr. Joun O'Connei had a motion on Ireland to bring on 
next day, and he claimed to retain his precedence. Much skirmishing 
arose on this point; and several divisions were taken, in which the 
Government's smallest majority was 189. Sir Georcr Grey having pro- 
mised to assist in securing “a House” in the afternoon sitting of Tuesday, 
for the discussion of Mr. John O'Connell’s motion, the minority relinquished 
their tacties, and it was agreed that the bill should be recommitted next 
morning at a special sitting. 

On Tuesday, when the order of the day for going into Committee was 
moved, Mr. Fearcus O'Connor again vowed unappeasable opposition to 
the bill; and if it were carried he should become a Republican! 


These things at pre- | 


Mr. Horsman observed, that the opponents of the bill recognized two 
courses that might be pursued,—the objectionable words might be erased, 
or the operation of the bill might be made temporary. Mr. Horsman 
would make the enactment temporary, and would take the sense of the 
House on that point; but he did not intend any factious opposition to the 
progress of the bill. 

Mr. Gratran and Mr. Hume again spoke in opposition. The latter, 
| referring to a statement made by Lord Lansdowne in the other House, that 
| the meeting on Kennington Common had been “ dispersed” by the police, 
asked, was this true? 

Sir Georcre Grey answered, that the meeting was not forcibly dis- 
persed: the leaders of the meeting themselves came to a resolution to dis- 
| perse peaceably. Sir George highly complimented the conduct of the 
great body of the citizens of London— 

Their spirit had produced the most salutary effect throughout the country. 
That morning the telegraph had so informed him. What had occurred had pro- 
duced the best possible effect on the great towns of the country, and would un- 
questionably have its effect throughout Europe. 

The bill was supported by Colonel SisrHorr and Mr. AGuionsy, Sir 
De Lacy Evans and Mr. MasterMman. 

Mr. Reynotps hoped Government would postpone this Algerine mea- 
sure until after Easter. 

The clauses of the bill were so penal as actually to include the fair sex, any of 
whom might be transported for an indiscreet speech. The punishments were 
heavy for what was after all mere talk. The distress of his country should be 
remembered: a million of people had sunk into their graves from starvation in 
eighteen months. A sheep-stealer was tried at Galway Assizes: one of his chil- 
dren had died of wart; it was shown in evidence that the mother had fed on her 
dead child before its father had been driven to crime to bring her food; the child 
was exhumed, and its skeleton bones proved this: the Judge shed tears, and the 
Jury shed tears, and the man was discharged. Mr. Reynolds had heretofore 
| stood up for the Government with his countrymen; but he must absent himself 
m public meetings altogether if this bill passed. 

Mr. SADLIER, opposing the bill, touched upon the inefliciency of the 
Irish Poor-law. 

Lord Joun Russet thought the debate was straying from the subject. 
| With regard to the Irish Poor-law, however, he considered there were diffi- 
| culties in the introduction of that law to Ireland which would require the 
constant attention of Government— 

«Some short time ago, I sent over directions from the Treasury, that in cases 
where any person is starving in any union, strict inquiry should be made, in the 
first place whether it was owing to any want of collection of rates; and, by the 
reports I have received, I am told that in some of the unions there were persons 
fully able to pay, but whom the collectors had favoured, and that in some of those 
unions the people in consequence have starved. I directed that further inquiry 
should be made, and, in cases where there is such want of food and such want of 
adequate relief, and where that result is owing not to the indulgence of the col- 
lectors or the refusal of the parties to pay, but to the total inability of the district 
to supply the number of distressed persons within that district, that reports 
should be made, in order that, either by means of the British Association or of 
the Government, the people, in these instances, might be saved from starving.” 
| Ona division, the House resolved to go into Committee, by 321 to 19. 

The first clause was agreed to. On the second some discussion arose. 
Mr. Joun O'CONNELL objected to it, chiefly on the ground of injustice to 
| the persons now under trial in Ireland. The Arrorney-GeNnerav having 
explained that the bill applied only to offences committed after its becom- 
ing an act, Mr. Joun O'CONNELL withdrew his opposition, and the clause 
was agreed to. 

The discussion in Committee on clause 3 continued till nearly five o'clock, 
the usual time for commencing public business in the afternoon. Sir 
GEORGE Grey, bearing in mind that Mr. John O'Connell's Repeal motion 
was then to come on, proposed to adjourn the further consideration of the 
bill till next day: which was agreed to. 


On Wednesday, the debate was resumed, on the motion to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GeEorGE Tuompson supposed the case of two illiterate reporters 
charging a person with words he never spoke: he would be committed for 
felony, no bail would be allowed, and he would be in a worse position than 
if accused of high treason. No bill of the kind had been hurried on with 
such rapidity. 

Mr. Osborne suggested, that if the words objected to had been law in 
1830, Sir De Lacy Evans and Sir John Hobhouse might have been sent to 
Norfolk Island; and Mr. Macaulay himself might have been banished for 
seven years for justifying the Puritans in bringing Charles the First to the 
block. 

Who could take on himself to say that circumstances might not arise when it 
would become the sacred duty of every man to levy war against the Sovereign? 
(“ Oh, oh!”) The case had arisen before; and it was a new doctrine for those 
who sat on the Treasury bench to deny that it might occur again. Mr. Osborne 
recalled the sentiments of Mr. Fox on Mr. Pitt’s bill in 1796, when it was pro- 

sed to insert a clause against open and advised speaking. ‘“ Depend upon it,” 
said Mr. Fox, “if men speak less they will feel more; and arms will be left them 
as the only resource to procure redress for themselves, or exercise vengeance on 
their oppressors.” He even said, “ If such a bill were passed, resistance to it was 
a mere question of prudence.” 

If gentlemen on the Treasury bench (continued Mr. Osborne) disowned these 
sentiments, let them abandon Brooks’s and become members of the Pitt Club. 
He lamented the state of parties in that House. The present was a Government 
of invalids, just the sort of people who always lasted longest. At one time they 
leaned for support on this party, then on that. On one side the right honourable 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth served them for a crutch, and on the other 
the aid of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn was invoked; while the party by 
whose support and under whose auspices the Whigs attained power were com- 
pletely thrown overboard. Unless they could check the old woman in the 
Cabinet, the Government of the country would be placed in the greatest peril. 

Mr. Osborne alluded to the new Alien Bill, and expressed his alarm. The 
Alien Act of Mr. Pitt was one of the first causes of the war with France. Would 
not France now say that we admitted Louis Philippe and his Ministers, but 
passed an alien act to exclude foreigners who had opinions of their own? 

Mr. O'Connor maintained the sufficiency of the present law to meet any 
case of writing, publishing, or speaking seditious or treasonable language. 

The people ought to influence, and even overawe their representatives, when 
exercising that privilege which the people alone could confer. He regretted that 
the right honourable Member fur Tamworth had not been enabled to work out all 
the reforms and improvements which he contemplated; and even still, many who 
were among the lovers of freedom in this country looked to that eminent person 
as the main agent for securing their eventual release froin the shackles which ig- 
| norant legislation had imposed upon them, Those classes, he would repeat it, 

looked much more to the right honourable Member for Tamworth than they did 
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to the noble Member for London; respecting whom, they naturally inquired, where 
were the promises that he uttered at the Edinburgh meeting ? 

Mr. Puitie Howarp urged Mr. Horsham’s suggestion of making the 
bill temporary. He deprecated any attempt to deprive foreigners of the 
protection they had always found in England; but he believed the Govern- 
ment bill on that subject was only a registration bill. 

Mr. REYNoLps also hoped for some modification. Though not agreeing 
in all Mr. Smith O’Brien’s sentiments, he admired his manliness. ‘That 
gentleman and his associates were only straws floating on the surface of the 
stream; but they served to show what the current was. 

Mr. Hume referred to the facts of Muir’s case. 

Muir having gone down from London to Scotland to get up reform meetings, 
was arrested, and indicted for wickedly exciting by speeches a spirit of disloyalty 
against the established Government, and reading aloud at a public meeting a se- 
ditious and inflammatory writing. The late Lord Grey had declared, that Muir 
was punished because he advocated Parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Hume himself had attended and presided over meetings attended by forty 
thousand of his countrymen, who passed resolutions that they would pay no 
taxes: but Government never interfered with them. He ha‘ himself given to the 


Attorney-General a copy of the resolution declaring that the people would no | 
longer pay taxes; and the honourable and learned gentleman remarked, “ You | 


are acting illegally.” His reply was, “I know it; try me.” Lord Melbourne was 


asked at that time whether he would allow such meetings to take place; and his | 
answer was, that, after consultation with his colleagues and the Law-ollicers of | 


the Crown, he did not think it right to interfere. 

Lord Joun RussEvu vindicated his consistency as an adherent to the 
principles of Mr. Fox. 

He believed that great liberty of discussion should be tolerated; and that even 
inflammatory language—language exciting alienation from our Monarchical con- 
stitution—should be allowed to proceed to great lengths; for without tie allow- 
ance of some abuses of that kind, free liberty of discussion could not be maintained. 
But these are extraordinary times: persons now think themselves at liberty to 
call confederations a and there declare that war ought to be waged against 
the Sovereign, and t 


will recommend for the success of rebellion. (Cheering.) Traitors are now to 


be found who sit down quietly in their closets to show how by various infernal | 
machines, by the pouring of cold vitriol and other preparations, the death of their | 


fellow countrymen may be procured. The designs of such persons should be 


defeated; and he thought the general opinion was that Government had waited | 
| 


too long before interfering, rather than interfered intemperately and hastily. 


With regard to the cases of Muir and Palmer, Lord John had always considered | 
their condemnation unjustifiable: but there is a great difference between using | 


language of the nature they were charged with uttering and using language 
which directly tends to levying war against the Crown and producing insurrection. 
That must be the intent, according to the bill now a That must be the 
design; otherwise the words are harmless, at least they cannot be prosecuted 
under this bill. Lord John admitted that the proof of words was difficult; but a 
jury might require, and he had no doubt they would require, fuller proof with 
regard to words spoken, though spoken with preparation, than with regard to 
words published in writing. That, however, was a question for Committee. 

Lord John concluded with information on Ministerial intentions—* While we 
think that all that part of the bill which tends to mitigate the character of the 
offence from high treason to felony, and the penalty from death to transportation, 
and that part which extends the old act to Ireland, should be maintained as we 
propose it, we are ready, as this other part of the bill with respect to ‘ advised 
speaking’ is new, that that part should have only a temporary operation, and 

uld come again under the consideration of the House.” 

The House then went into Committee; and Mr. Bernat read the words 
in the third clause which had been arrived at on the previous day—* by 
open and advised speaking.” 

Mr. Horsman expressed his great satisfaction at this concession. Still, 
he condemned the inconsiderate haste with which a portion of the House 
was prepared to pass the bill. 

He quoted Blackstone, Judge Foster, and Sir Matthew Hale, to show the un- 
constitutional nature of the step proposed in the bill,—the doing away for the first 


time with the distinction between words written and words spoken. The last | 


writer says—“ Regular words, unless they are committed to writing, are not an 
overt act within the statute of Edward III.; and the reason is, because they are 
easily subject to be mistaken, misapplied, or misrepeated or misunderstood by the 
hearers”: and Blackstone reminds us that they may even signify differently ac- 
cording to the tone of voice with which they are delivered. Lord John Russell 
says the words are evidence of the intent or design, and quotes from East that 
words to “encourage or command” to levy war have the guilt of a misdemeanour. 
But here the words are not “encourage or command,” but “ compass or imagine,” 
which Sir M. Hale declares to be of great latitude. It is proposed by words only 
to prove the design. 

Campbell, in his Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, has told us, that when 
Lord Eldon introduced the 36th George III. he called it a legislative exposition 


of the statute of Edward III. Lord Campbell remarks—* It greatly extended | 
the provisions of that famous law, which for many centuries had sutfliciently | 


ed the safety of the throne and the liberties of the people. Instead of the 
simple enactments against ‘compassing the King’s death,’ or actually ‘ levying 
war against him,’ the penalties of high treason were applied to the vague charges 
of ‘imagining’ to levy war against him, or ‘ imagining’ to intimidate or overawe 
both or either Houses of Parliament; such imaginings being expressed by pub- 
lishing any writing, or by any overt act or deed. The Whig leaders, although 


with a very slender following, made a noble stand against these encroachinents on | 


public liberty.” Lord Campbell added—* The object seems to have been to in- 


clude such cases as those of Lord George Gordon, Hardy, and Horne Tooke, so | 


as by this ‘legislative exposition’ to establish the doctrine of constructive treason, 
which juries and the whole nation had repudiated. Upon a strict construction of 
the act, I doubt very much whether the proceedings of Mr. Cobden, praised so 
highly by Sir Robert Peel, might not be brought within it, in a speech of nine 
hours from an ingenious counsel. It still remains on the statute-book, but may 
be considered a dead letter. When I, as Attorney-General, prosecuted Frost and 
his associates for high treason at Monmouth, in 1840, I proceeded entirely on 
the old statute of Edward IIL; and I obtained a conviction against them without 
difficulty. I will venture to say, that every offender who ought to be prosecuted 


for high treason may easily be brought within this statute.” Yet, said Mr. Hors- | 


man, the Government proposes to revive that 36th of George IIL. 

The speeches lately made at meetings had but called forth a wholesome feeling 
among the well-regulated of the community—they may have caused some alarm, 
but they have caused more disgust. Unrestricted freedom is the best possible 
police, and no spies are needed when men publish their own designs. What did 
the events in Austria and Paris prove? Why, that the strength of governments 
and administrations did not depend upon Parliamentary majorities, but upon pub- 
lic opinion. The danger which he saw at the present moment was to be found in 
the disregard of that truth. The Government did not sufficiently feel the im- 
potence of Parliamentary majorities, and the omnipotence of public opinion. Con- 
sidering the wholesome feeling which existed in the country, he could not under- 
stand why such a panic should prevail, or why the Government should call upon 
Parliament to pass a measure which Mr. Pitt in the zenith of his power did not 


e armed troops seduced or bribed. Persons thought it | 
advisable even in that House, to declare how they will proceed, and what they | 


venture to press, and which Lord Castlereagh in the height of his unpopularity 
did not dare to propose. However, as the noble Lord now proposed to give a tem- 
porary effect to that part of the measure which related to words spoken, he might 
not be indisposed to withdraw his opposition to it. (“ No, no!” from Members 
around.) 

Mr. SamMveEL Martin said, he would take the decision of the Committee 
on the point that the words “ open and advised speaking ” be struck out. 

He went at much length into the legal bearings of the question turning on 
these words; and gave his professional testimony that no confidence whatever 
should be put in accounts of conversations heard. Even in the case of short-hand 
writers, his experience presented cases over and over again wherein persons had 
been misrepresented by short-hand writers. Judge after judge has made the same 
complaint; and one of the ablest of those now on the bench has avowedly ob- 
| jected to short-hand writers’ notes of legal proceedings, because of the frequency 
with which his jury charges have been misreported. If this were the case in the 
stillness of a law court, what might be expected in the confusion and excitement 
of a public meeting? With regard also to the discrimination of juries, he enter- 
tained a high opinion of that tribunal for the determination of matters of fact 
under ordinary circumstances, but had no reliance on a panic-stricken jury. “ Only 
think of a jury empannelled on Monday last! He thought that the Government 
were justified in all the precautions they took on that day; but he would as soon 
have asked for the opinion of a parcel of insane men as have taken the verdict of 
| a jury on Monday last upon words spoken.” 

He proposed a clause—that if any person, at any assembly of twenty persons 
or more, should by public and advised speaking suggest, advocate, or advise the 
three matters in the third section of the bili, it should be made a misdemeanour; 
| this was already so at common law, but it would be useful to define the offence 
| particularly, for the guidance of parties liable to commit it. He would also agree 
to a clause probibiting bail in those particular cases, if there were also a provision 
that a trial should take place—by special commissions, if necessary—within a 
month after arrest. Thus, the old common law distinction between words spoken 
and written would not be broken down. He felt strongly on this point; and would 
in relation to it ask Lord John Russell to do for his sincere friends what Mr. 
Pitt had in 1795 done for his opponents. 

The ArrorNeY-GENERAL and Sir Freperick TuHesiGer replied to 
Mr. Martin's legal arguments; and Mr. W. P. Woop supplied some cor- 
| rections which he thought each legal speaker needed. 

Mr. Wood rejoiced at the concession that the measure should be temporary only. 
He hoped the day was at hand when Parliament would no longer treat the symp - 
toms only of prevailing disease, but the disease itself; that large remedial mea- 
sures would be introduced for Ireland; and that the meetings of Chartists, and 
the wretched and ferocious stuff there spoken would be put down ! extending 
the franchise, and giving the occupation of choosing Members of Parliament, in- 
| stead of members of a National Convention. 

Mr. AGLionBy’s constitutional objections to the bill grew stronger than 
at first; but he would be content with stating his reasons for supporting 
Mr. Horsman’s amendment. [Mr. Horsman’s amendment Lad never been 
moved, and was already abandoned. ] 

Mr. Mavrice O’Conneci, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Reynops, declared 
their little faith in Dublin juries. On one memorable political trial there, 
a learned gentleman had advised the Attorney-General to include in the 
indictment a count charging witchcraft, for the jury would still find a ver- 
dict of guilty. Mr. GroGan maintained the uprightness of Dublin juries; 
but offered to the last three gentlemen to support a clause that political 
trials should take place in England, if they would propose it. 

On Lord Joun Russevu’s proposal, the House resumed, and progress 
was reported. Sir Georce Grey having proposed to proceed agaiu with 
the bill at twelve o'clock next day, Mr. Hume, Mr. Mountz, and Mr. 
PEARSON, objected to such haste. Mr. Bricut said it should be borne in 
mind, that on Monday night, when Government had so large a majority on 
the second reading, there really was a House of Special Constables—a ma- 
| jority of the House had been conservators of the peace on that day. (Great 

cheering. ) 
Mr. Mowatt moved the adjournment of the debate till Monday; and was 
| seconded by Mr. FaGay, who continued to speak, amidst groans and in- 
| terruptive noises, till six o'clock arrived. The Speaker then adjourned 


| the House, under its standing order, without putting any question to the 
vote. 
Avien Act. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Duke of Beaurort called at- 
tention to the number of foreigners at present seen walking the streets, and 
inquired if Government intended to apply to the Legislature for powers to 
remove aliens? 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said, he held in his hand a bill for confer- 
ring on Ministers ample powers, to be exercised upon their responsibility, 
for a limited time and in certain cases, to compel the departure of persons 
coming here not under the accustomed influences of pleasure or business. 
Crowds of persons are resorting to this country whose motives cannot be 
ascertained; and it is the duty of Government to stand armed for every 
contingency. 

The Marquis of LanspowNE moved the second reading of this bill on 
Thursday, with some further explanations. 

He said it had been found necessary that such a power as that to be conferred by 
the bill should be lodged somewhere. The Executive would be enabled to exercise 
discretion in the removal of foreigners from this country; acting not with refer- 
ence tothe conduct of the individuals elsewhere, but with reference to their conduct 
here. The power would be exercised by the Home Secretary. 
| The Earl of Ecrtennonoven only objected to the bill that it did not ge 
so far as the last Alien Act. 

Aliens were required to present a passport, and make a declaration under the 
act of 1836; the only penalty if they failed to do so being a fine of 40s. But 
there would be no means of executing this measure; unless the most stringent 
provisions were introduced in reference to passports and registration. Under the 
last Alien Act, the arms of aliens might be seized; aliens might be directed to 
land at particular places; passports might be refused; aliens might be committed ; 
magistrates might require production of passports. What the noble Lord pro- 
posed was but a fractional part of that act. The bill would be utterly inope- 
| rative unless the number of aliens could be ascertained. 

Earl Grey admitted that the present measure would not secure a complete 
register of all foreiguers; but he feared that a system of registration could 
not be devised which should be complete and yet not interfere with the 
ordinary affairs of life and the ordinary pursuits of persons who have no 
criminal intentions. He believed, however, that the bill would give quite 
sufficient power to protect the country from the abuse of hospitality by 
foreigners who endeavour to stir up civil strife. 

The bill was supported by Lord Stantey and the Duke of Ricumonp, 
though they regretted it was not more efficient; and by Lord Denman, 
who regretted that it should be necessary. ‘ 

Lord Denman, however, must say, that, in his humble opinion, none of these bills 
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ought to be dealt with in periods of excitement, disturbance, and alarm; but that, 
in a time of peace, the Government and Parliament ought to consider what was the 
best mode of governing the country when any outbreak should arise. 

Bill read a second time. 

Tur Jesuits. 

On Thursday, Lord RepEspALeE called attention to some seditious pas- 
sages in a Roman Catholic paper published in London; and then, advert- 
ing to the influence of the Jesuits in this country, he asked whether they 
had taken out licences of residence, as they are bound to do under the 
Emancipation Act. He moved for returns on the subject. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne had inquired at the Home Offire, and 
found, that in fact in no one instance had any such licence been taken out. 

Lord Beaumont observed, that the Conservative views cf the Jesuits 
would totally disconnect them from popular disturbances in Ireland or 
England. The journal which had been mentioned is understood to be 
the property of a Quaker, who has become Roman Catholic. The writing 
is of a kind intended to obtain the widest circulation; but the journal is 
condemned by a large portion of the Roman Catholic body in this country, 
including Dr. Wiseman. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Lorp BrouguaMm on Irauian, Frencu, anp ornrer PoLiricaL 

Movements. 

On Tuesday, Lord Brovauam, moving for copies of correspondence be- 
tween our Court and that of Turin on the interveution of the King of 
Sardinia in Lombardy, gave his opinion on the general state of afiairs in 
Italy and France. 

Lord Brougham recalled the arrangements of the treaty of Vienna, by which 
Austria was guaranteed in the possession of Lombardy—her own already since 
the time of Charles the Fifth, and the King of Sardinia was presented with the 
Genoese territory—up to that time an independent commonwealth. 
been held by Charles Albert for thirty-five years under that title: what, then, was 
his conduct? On a shallow, false, and fraudulent pretence—a pretence of what 
our Parisian friends would call a “ mission” to free enslaved peoples, and succour 
oppressed nationalities—preaching insurrection and inciting rebellion, he had 
marched an army into Lombardy, and levied undeclared war against the Emperor 
of Austria. On the 221 of March, Austria received his assurance of friend- 
ship; on the 23d, appeared his manifesto to Lombardy and Venice pro- 
mising armed aid; and his army marched the same day—a singular instance 
of good faith in the man! His object was the possession of all the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. The antecedents of this man seemed less knowa South than 
North of the Alps. Was he not the same person who preaciied sedition in 1820, 
but whose nerves failed him at a particular moment, and who basely deserted the 
rebels he seduced, and saved his own worthless life by the sacrifice of theirs? 
Did he not go to Spain under d’Angouléme to put down the Spanish constitution ? 
If he thinks even to preserve Genoa—where his fears have lately driven him to 
such concessions—he is miserably mistaken. 

There was another individual whose feelings Lord Brougham envied little—the 
head of the Roman states. Consulting popularity more tliau the peace of Chris- 
tendom, he has been the first mover of all the convulsions which now shake 
Italy and Europe, and threaten the peace of the world. How will he solve the 
difficulty of a sovereign’s acting by responsible advisers, that sovereign himself 
claiming infallibility? Will he communicate his infallibility to his councillors ? 
He had done well to take advice twice or thrice before entering on his mischievous 
course. He too owes his triple crown to the treaty of Vienna, and yet has joined 
Charles Albert in the attack on Lombardy. The aggressions of both are open 
infractions of what is regarded as the statute law of Europe. 

Lord Brougham alluded to the events, falsely called “ the French Revolution,” 
which had occurred in Paris, a small part of Franee. He had seen the flammery 
addresses sent to the Provisional Government of Paris, and the trumpery con- 
versations of the obscure clubs there; and he was in no ecstacies at the plain and 
rough rebuke of M. Lamartine to the Lrish deputation, though it met his approval. 
If asked whether he had confidence in the Provisional Government, he should say, 
in his excellent friends Dupont de "Eure and Garnier-Pagés, perfect and absolute 


confidence in them—as much as he could have in men under const:nt constraint of a | 


multitude—in effect, no confidence at all. Doubtless the Provisional Government 
had a right togovern France by Paris, and to be governed by the mob; and the French 
people had a perfect right to submit to it all. He hoped that the calamity to which a 
weak republic was most liable would be averted—that a military despotisin would 
not arise: still, no one in Paris doubts that any general com:nanding ten thou- 


sand men could now march and put an end to the present ruling power. However, | 
as Louis the Eighteenth, on his sccond restoration, in 1815, became known as | 


Vinevitable, so now his friends in Paris must look on a republic in France as in- 
evituble for some time. 

All these events led him to thank God we remained a limited monarchy. The 
experience of the last few days convinced him of that security. He feared nei- 
ther the threats, the treasures, the emissaries, nor the armies of France; for “ Non 
arma, neque thesauri, regni preesidia sunt, verum amici.” 
who assembled in support of Government yesterday; such the Orangemen; and 
such the Cath»lics of Ireland, excepting a misguided few. 

Lord LaNspowne consented to produce the papers in question. 

Ile felt relieved by Lord Brougham’s remarks from the apprehensions that a 
statement in Le Commerce had raised regarding bis Lordship; it was plain that 
he was not about to emigrate, become a meinber of the French National Assem- 
bly, and induce other Peers to follow his example. (uch laughter.) 

[In the midst of the Alien Act debste, on Thursday, Lord Beaumont 
made a digression, to meet Lord Brougham’s speech with a reply. He 
pointed out the total change of circumstances since the treaty of Vienna; 
the mode in which Austria strained that treaty, and directly infringed the 
rights of the Roman States by the seizure of Ferrara; and the universal 


movement in Italy for independence and nationality; contending that such | 


events completely vindicated the King of Sardimia and the Pope. Lord 
BrovuGuaM made a rejoinder, reasserting his views; aud Earl GRANVILLE 
briefly protested against its being supposed to be the opinion of the Pro- 
testant Peers of England that the Pope had been intluenced by a dis- 
graceful and inconsiderate love of popularity. ] 

REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Joun O'CONNELL, after he 
had presented a number of petitions from all parts of Ireland praying for 
repeal of the Union, preceded to move for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
her Majesty to call a Parliament in Ireland. 

He knew that the strongest motives that could operate on human nature would 
stand in the way of his success—the love of domination, and the idea of self- 
interest. Still, he rather attributed that opposition to the noble and creditable 

riuciple that the inhabitants of this great country, seeing the prosperity of Eng- 


and, were fearful of disturbing it, and shunned the risk of any organic change. | 


This feeling was natural, and was national, and as such, so little blameable that 
he even deplored its non-existence in Ireland: if the Lrish aristocracy and gentry 
felt it more, they would demand as a right their independent legislature. He de- 
precated also the feeling which had been raised by the excitement now prevalent 
in Ireland, caused by the wild language there used; language which he painfully 


Genoa had | 


Such were the men | 


| deplored. He was there to appeal constitutionally for his country’s rights; and 
| he would warn Government of the disastrous effect of a refusal at the very first 
| step of his measure—for he asked merely to have his bill printed and considered. 
| Mr. O'Connell explained the provisions of his bill. It was entitled “ A bill for 
| better enabling her Majesty to summon her Parliament in lreland,” because con- 
| stitutional lawyers held that there was nothing in the Act of Union even now dis- 
abling the Queen from summoning an Irish Parliament. The clauses of his bill 
enacted the repeal; settled the only point ever much disputed between the former 
Legislatures of the two countries, the question of Regency; fixed the frame and 
functions of the Lrish House of Peers; and allotted 300 Members of a House 
Commons to electoral districts of Ireland. The exchequers of the two countries, 
and their commercial regulations and treaties, might be considered after the bill 
was upon the table. 

Mr. O'Connell went into the general topic of the Union; endeavouring to show 
that it was unjust in its origin, injurious in its commercial and financial effects, 
and unwise in national policy. He concluded his observations under the first 
head with the remark, that if the English Government would think of doing 
away with the crying grievances of the country without delay, they would find, 
he could assure them, that in such legislation lay their only chance of weaning 
the people from Repeal. Under the last head, he enlarged on the perpetual dis- 
content of his country. Foreign invasion had lately been very much talked of: 
now he did not mean to spoil his argument by assuming a tone of idle menace; 
but, suppose Ireland should be invaded by a foreign power, what resistance could 
be made in the present state of Ireland—with the people weakened by disease 
and famine, the country impoverished and discontented, and the gentry almost all 
absentees ? 

In conclusion it was time to consider whether they would not have such results 
in Ireland as he had referred to, rather than misery, destitution, and discontent. 
At present there was not any war, nor any such internal discontent as could make 
it be said that they yielded to discontent. Let them, then, be wise in time; let 
them be just and generous in time; and they would obtain a rich reward in the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

Sir Witt1aAM SOMERVILLE rose with considerable regret to oppose the 
motion of “ his honourable friend”; for it was always a matter of regret to 
lim when he found himself compelled to oppose any motion which he felt 
convinced had engaged largely the sympathies of the Irish people. 

This was not a time to conceal the truth, and he admitted that he himself was 
a living instance of the feeling to which he had referred. He opposed Repeal be- 
cause it would be politically and socially detrimental to Ireland. Ireland would 
immediately sink from being an integral part of the empire to a provincial state. 
But what would be the effect of such a measure at this moment—that country 
reeling under the pressure of a two-years famine? Could she at this moment 
stand alone? What did the Irish Parliament do in 1748, when an enormous 
multitude perished from want? They passed measures oniy four the more rapid 
recovery of rents! Until the late famine, the advance of lreland in meme | 
had been most marked and rapid. No one could take a tour without being struc 
with this. Agriculture was improved, and the farmers had become comfortable, 
and were growing independent. 

Sir William corrected a misapprehension of his views of tenant-right, which 
had arisen in the North of Ireland, and especially among the tenant-farmers of 
Ulster. He would be the last man to propose any interference with the te- 
nant-right of the people of Ulster: he admired their independence, and would be 
| sorry to do anything that might be prejudicial to their interests: he thought it 

would not be difficult in any measure which might receive the sanction of the 


House to devise some plan tor securing the privileges of that invaluable body of 
men. He believed, however, that any one who attempted to legalize the tenant- 


right of Ulster would not be conferring a benefit on the tenaut-farmers of that 
district; but he hoped it would not be thought that he had the slightest intention 
to undermine that right, or to interfere with the benefits it had conferred on that 
portion of the country. 

Mr. Maurice O'ConNELt begged the House to pause and consider de- 
liberately before they rejected this motion. Sir W. Somerviile had depre- 
cated violence and outrage in Ireland. No man deprecated any such pro- 
| ceedings more than Mr. Maurice O'Connell. 

He could say, without fear of contradiction, that no man in his humble sphere 
had exerted himself more than he had to prevent legitimate agitation breaking 
out into violent language or anything like anarchy. He prayed the House to 
consider what was the present condition of Ireland. From his own knowledge it 
was such as to fill any one who valued the peace of that country with the utmost 
anxiety. The sentiment now pervading the minds of the people amounted to this 
—that they would make this their last appeal to the British Legislature; and if 
it should prove to be made in vain, they would then make a final appeal to the 
Queen; and should that also be equally without any beneficial result, then he 
| begged to inform the House, not by way of threat, but as a solemn warning, that 
it was their intention to wait for the most favourable opportunity, when, by one 
united effort, they might successfully achieve the object of their most ardent 
wishes—a total separation from this country. 

Major BLacKALL opposed the motion; and moved as an amendment, 
that the Queen be prayed to convene the Imperial Parliament in Dublin, 
for a certain number of montlis in each year, for the despatch of Irish busi- 
ness. 

Lord Morretn, in the course of a speech of some length, said— 

“Tam far from wishing it to be construed that I assume the present state of 
Ireland with respect to its laws, with respect to its social regulations, with respect 
to its economical condition, to be anything like what it should be or what [ wish 
| it tobe. During the whole period which I have been allowed to pass in public 
life, from the-first words I uttered in this House on seconding a motion for the re- 
peal of Roman Catholic disabilities, through the whole period of my tenure of 
office in Ireland, | have never shown myself reluctant to innovate on what I found 
in existence, or to ameliorate established institutions. I was a party to alterations 
in the laws respecting the Church, in the laws respecting municipal corpora- 
tions, in the laws respecting the poor, in the laws respecting grand juries; and, in 
common with my noble relative the Member for om I was the originator 
of a proposition for putting the large lines of railway in Ireland under 
Government superintendence. But, far from being satisfied with my own handy- 
work—far from being content with what Government has been able to do, with 
respect to almost every one of these subjects, I have left an express declaration 
| on record that the alterations which have been already effected must be looked 
upon as imperfect and incomplete; and consequently, I for one—and I can speak 
in the name of my colleagues—shall always be ready to approach all or any one 
of these questions with an honest desire to do whatever is possible consistently 
with justice and the best interests of Ireland.” 

Hoping that in time a satisfactory solution of the questions relating to Ireland 
would be found, he left his noble friend at the head of the Government to state 
its views and intentions respecting the future course of legislation for Ireland. 

On the motion of Mr. ReyNoups, the debate was adjourned to Thurs- 
day. 


| Mrnisrers’ Money rv Iretanp. On Thursday, Mr. Facan moved that 
the House go into Committee next Tuesday to consider the act 17 and 18 Charles 
II. chap. 7, with a view to repeal so much of it as relates to the provision of min- 
isters in cities and corporate towns, and the means of supplying funds from the 


| ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland for that provision. Mr. Fagan said that the 
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“ ministers’ money” was paid principally, he might say almost entirely, by the | 


Roman Catholic community; for there were only eight corporate towns subject to 
it, and in those towns the great majority of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics. 
The substitute which Mr. Fagan proposed was a surplus which he presumed to 
accrue this year in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland. 
Sir WittiAm SomeRviL_e had seen no plan that would satisfactorily adjust this 
plan: Mr. Fagan’s was not more fortunate than those of his predecessors. The 
effect of the abolition of the tax might be to make a present of so much money to 
the rich occupiers of land, whilst it conferred no benefit on the poor; but he had 
not abandoned the intention of making some alteration in the matter, and would 
endeavour still to find some substitute for the tax. Mr. GeorGrE ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON proposed an amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to re- 
port on the laws respecting “ ministers’ money,” and on what alteration of them 
might be expedient. By a division of 149 to ¢3, all the original motion after the 
word “that” was expunged. Mr. ReyNoups then proposed to add to Mr. 
Hamilton’s amendment the words “ whether any other and what fund can be 
made available for the present purposes of ministers’ money”: and with this 
addition the amendment was agreed to without division. 

Post-orrice Lerrer-oreNtnG. On Tuesday, Mr. Smrru O'Brren informed 
the Home Secretary, that a letter of his had evidently been opened before delivery : 
were any instructions given to the Post-office, generally, to open the letters of 
Repealers? Sir GeorGe Grey gave the most unqualified denial: no such order 
was either given or in contemplation. If Mr. O'Brien’s letter had been opened, 
Sir George recommended him to apply immediately to the Postmaster-General. 

Bewp.ey: New Writ. On Tuesday, Captain Rusnovr moved that a new 
writ issue four Bewdley. Sir Joun HANMER opposed the motion; and moved an 
amendment, that as the last election had been declared void for bribery and cor- 
rupt treating, it was necessary to consider the state of the franchise there, with a 
view to reform; the writ to be suspended in the meantime. Lord CasTLEREAGH, 


ametnber of the Bewdley Election Committee, stated, there was evidence given of | 


treating, of intimidation, and of getting voters away—of a system not to be justi- 
fied in or out of that House; and reform was called for. But he thought the same 
measure should be dealt to Bewdley that had been given to Harwich. After a 
discussion, the issue of the writ was carried, by 80 to 38. 


Che Court. 
THe Queen daily walks and rides in the pleasure-grounds of Osborne, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert. 








The Dutchess of Kent went to Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday, and | 


on Tuesday to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. On Wednesday, 
the Dutchess left town for Frogmore House. 
Notice was issued at Windsor Castle, on Thursday, that the state apart- 


ments are closed to the public during works of excavation under the floors | 


of some of the passages. 


The sletropolis. 





Great preparations were made to guard against any mischief from the | 


Chartist demonstration on Monday. The inhabitants generally along the 
lines of thoroughfare converging to Kennington Common kept close houses 
—doors and windows shut, and in some instances barricaded for stout de- 
fence. The measures of Government, devised and personally worked by 


the Duke of Wellington, were on a large and complete scale, thongh so ar- | 


ranged as not to obtrude themselves needlessly on the view. The Thames 
Bridges were the main points of concentration; bodies of foot and horse 
police, and assistant masses of special constables, being posted at their ap- 
proaches on either side. In the immediate neighbourhood of each of them, 
within call, a strong force of military was kept ready for instant movement 
—at Blackfriars Bridge, Chelsea Pensioners, &c., at Waterloo Bridge, Horse 
Guards, Marines, &c., at Westminster Bridge, horse, foot, and artillery. Two 

iments of the line were kept in hand at Milbank Penitentiary; 1,200 
infantry at Deptford Dockyards, and thirty pieces of heavy field-ordnance 
at the Tower, all ready for transport by hired steamers, to any spot where 
serious business might threaten. At other places also bodies of troops were 
posted, out of sight, but within sudden command,—as in the great area of 
the untenanted Rose Inn Yard at the end of Farringdon Street, in the 
enclosure of Bridewell Prison, and in several points of ’vantage imme- 
diately round Kennington Common itself. 

The public offices at the West-end, at Somerset House, and in the City, 
were profusely furnished with arms; and such places as the Bank of Eng- 
land were packed with troops and artillery, and strengthened with sand- 
bag parapets on their walls and timber barricadings of their windows, each 
pierced with loopholes for the fire of defensive musketry. 


In addition to the regular civil and military force, it is credibly estimated | 


that at least 170,000 special constables were sworn and organized through- 
out the Metropolis, for the stationary defenc2 of their own districts, or as 
moveable bodies to coiperate with the soldiery and police. 

“ The Chartists,” or those intending to figure in that character, assem- 
bled at various poiuts—Russell Square, Finsbury Square, Clerkenwell 
Green, Whitechapel, &c., at about nine o'clock, and so timed their move- 
ments that the whole body passed successively over Blackfriars and Lon- 
don Bridges in very good order. The most numerous single body was one 
of about 6,000, which passed over London Bridge from the Eastern dis- 
tricts; but the most attractive was that of about 1,700 which accompanied 
“the National Convention,” from its hall in John Street, Fitzroy Square. 

“ The Convention” held a sitting before starting. The Police Com- 
missioners had intimated to the Secretary, in writing, that though the pre- 
sentation of the petition to Parliament would not be interfered with, no 

ession through the streets would be permitted by the authorities. Mr. 
O'Connor belied a current rumour that he would avoid being present at 


the extreme pinch—he presented himself, and boasted not a little of his | 


courage, his devotion, and his sacrifices. 

He said that a hundred letters had come to him warning him that his life would 
be attempted if he appeared on the Common. A policeman, for whom he got his 
place in 1834, besought him for God's sake to stay away; for “he was to be shot 
—such were the orders.” He would go, however, to the meeting, at the peril of 
his own life, to preserve the lives of others, whom he saw run into jeopardy by 


the folly of many out of the Convention and of some in it. The people should | 


not come into collision with the troops while he was the protector of their lives. 
discussion arose, in which opinion seemed to waver; some siding 
with Mr. O'Connor, and others urging violent counsels. When the pro- 
posed moment of starting arrived, the body still wavered. Mr. Ernest 
Jones, in a few energetic words, reminded them that collision was perhaps 
already begun at some points—if so, the Convention’s place was at the 
head of the people. ‘This was final: the whole body rose, and hastened to 
their places in the great car prepared to convey them to the Common; Mr. 
O'Connor and Mr. Ernest Jones in the front rank. The car was so spa- 
cious that the whole Convention, and all the reporters who attended it, 


found easy accommodation: it was drawn by six fine horses, said to be 
| from the Chartist Land Company’s Gloucestershire estate. Another car, 
| drawn by four horses, contained the monster petition to Parliament for the 
| enactment of the People’s Charter. Banners with appropriate Chartist 
sentences and devices were abundant; one, of a singular character, bearing 
| these words only—* And Guizot laughed immoderately.” The Conven- 
tion passed down Holborn, over Blackfriars Bridge, and arrived without 
any incident to Kennington Common. The great mass of their adherents 
were already assembled. 

At first view, the Common appeared covered with human beings; after 
drawing into their station, however, and the concentration of the scattered 
people, the meeting must have seemed even to the delegates themselves a 
numerical failure. The accounts of the numbers present take the usual 
licence of variation, from 15,000 to 150,000. The opinions of military 
men who specifically estimated the meeting on behalf of Government give 
as an extreme estimate, for those who in any way joined the meeting on 
the Common, at 23,000; the additional persons on every point within sight 
of the Common, at some seven to ten thousand more. 

The two cars having taken position, a Police Inspector of gigantic stature 
and goodnatured aspect was seen pressing through the crowd towards Mr. 
O'Connor's vehicle: arrived there, he delivered a message, that the Com- 
missioners of Police desired Mr. O'Connor's attendance for a little, near the 
Horns Tavern. Mr. O'Connor alighted immediately with Mr. M‘Grath, 
and passed through the crowd; the Inspector swaying through the masses 
as if merely striding through corn in a field. As they went, a cry was 
raised by some that the leader was deserting; others imagined that he was 
arrested; and a desperate rush was made at Mr. O'Connor and Mr, 
M‘Grath, apparently with very fierce intentions: both the gentlemen's faces 
blanched visibly, and at one moment they seemed nigh to fainting. They 
were protected, however, by those near them, and got safely to Mr. Com- 
missioner Mayne. It was intimated by Mr. Mayne, that the meeting had 
been intentionally allowed to assemble on the Common, and that it would 
not be interfered with if Mr. O'Connor would engage for its peaceable cha- 
racter; but that a return in procession would be stopped at all hazards, 
and by adequate means. Mr. O'Connor engaged for the peace of the meet- 
ing, giving his hand to Mr. Mayne in pledge, and then returned to his place 
in the car. 

Mr. Doyle, Secretary to the Convention, was elected Chairman of the 
| meeting; and the proceedings commenced by an address from Mr. O'Con- 
nor, commencing thus— 

“ My children, you were industriously told that I would not be amongst you 
today. Well, I am here. (Great cheering.) 1 sat, on my way here, on the 
front seat of this car; and although my life was coated if l appeared as I 
now appear, my hand does not tremble.” He besought them not to injure their 
cause by momentary indiscretion. He was entitled, in the name of the great God 
who had blessed that day wiih the glorious sunshine then flooding upon them, to 
counsel and enjoin them—nay, if necessary he would go on his knees to bese 
them—not to paralyze for ever the cause which he had struggled through his life 
to gain for them. How should he sleep that night, if through his fault one wife 
should become widowed or one child be made an orphan? What would be their 
feelings if they were to become parties to his death? The petition should be 
taken to the House of Commons; but not a man of them should go in procession 
with it, so as to give the Government a handle against them; and he would be 
there to receive it, to make the voices of 5,706,000 of his countrymen heard through 
the land, and to die in the service of carrying their rights. How increased wo 
| be his power, when he rose and asked the House that night, Where is the shop- 
lifting? where the danger to property? where the bloodthirsty Chartists now? 
So, steadily, peacefully, and resolutely, he would go on. 

Mr. O'Connor ended by calling on the assembly to uncover, and vow to 
| Heaven that no violent language that might be heard should urge them 

into an act of violence. The adjuration was responded to gravely by all 
| the mass within hearing of his voice. He then sank back in an exhausted 
| state, and it was understood that he was ill. 

Mr. Ernest Jones followed, and enforced Mr. O'Connor's advice; though 
himself a Physical-force man, and one who, if any preparation had beem 
made, would with joy have rushed in the first ranks to the storm of either 
of the armed bridges which now cut off their return. 

Mr. Clarke, Mr. Kydd, and Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, then spoke in sup- 
port of a petition proposed by the first, praying Parliament to throw out 
the “infamous bill” introduced by Sir George Grey. As the last speaker 
was concluding, one Spurr from the crowd began to agitate against the re- 

| linquishment of the return procession, and to declaim on the cowardice of 
| “ the Executive” in yielding to the Government. There was division also 
among the delegates themselves; and Mr. Cuffay, one of the London 
delegates, a man of fiery note, sympathized with Spurr, and urged the 
| people at least to march on till they were stopped. There was a moment- 
ary scene—bandying of epithets, and nearly a resort to violence. Mr. 
Doyle, the Chairman, interfered with decision, and silenced Spurr by @ 
threat to give him into custody for his incitements to illegal violence. Mr, 
Cuffay descended from the car in disgust. Mr. Doyle dissolved the meet- 
| ing suddenly, and dismissed the crowd; giving special injunctions to the 
“marshals” and leaders to prevent any sort of procession or marching in 
order. ‘The banners and other insignia were furled and packed away; the 
| cars drove off; and in an hour's time the Common had not a hundred per- 
sons within its enclosure. 

Before quite dispersing, however, a brief interest was maintained at @ 
separate assembly on another part of the Common, by the body of Irish 
“ Confederates ” who joined in the demonstration. The speaking was of a 
more Irish and excited stamp than anywhere else; but even the most em- 
phatic of the orators—Mr. Julian Harney, of the Northern Star—who con- 
| demned the Convention for bringing the people out unarmed, and vowed 
he would never join another assembly on the South side of the Thames 
Bridges—concluded by enjoining the people to depart peaceably, and with- 
out any regular order of procession. 

When the delegates left the Common, the great detached rolls of the 
| monster petition were transferred to the roofs of several cabs, and taken in 
that way to Westminster. 

On the return of the general Chartist crowd towards town, they found 
the police drawn up on the bridges ani approaches, in deep ranks, and 
all passage denied. The bridges were closed for a considerable time, and 
there was much struggling and violent endeavour to force a crossing. 
Some slight combating ensued, and in a few instances heads were broken, 
After a time, however, the crowd were turned back, and manauvered into 
detached masses; and then small parties of not more than ten each were 
allowed to pass. Soon after three o'clock, all violence had subsided, and 
the great mass of processionists and spectators passed away. Before dusk 
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the crowd had almost disappeared, and the police were withdrawn from their 


posts. 
There were rumours of intended disturbances in the evening; but the 


authorities had proceeded on accurate information in dismissing the military 
and disbanding the special constables; for not the least sign of turbulence 
anywhere appeared. 


The Chartist Convention has sat daily; and steps have been taken to- 
wards the election of a “ National Convention,” to meet in London on the 
24th instant. 

At the meeting on Tucsday, a resolution was passed for a petition to 


Parliament demanding the impeachment of Ministers, on the charge of | her, after dinner. 


provoking a collision between the people and the troops: but, after much 
sharp discussion, this was rescinded on the following day. 


In the course of these meetings, bitter complaints against the conduct of 


the authorities on Monday and on subsequent days were uttered. Mr. Er- 
nest Jones ascribed to official influence that he had been arrested for a 
debt which he did not owe; another complained, that on Monday his hat 
was knocked over his eyes by a special constable; another, who had charge 
of the petition, that a Magistrate called him a “damned ass.” It was re- 
ported that a Lambeth association of Chartists had resolved to practise a 
system of exclusive dealing against the special constables; to which some 
members of the Convention objected. Mr. Cutlay vindicated the ex- 
pedient— 

He bad been some time out of work, and in consequence he had allowed Mrs. 
Cuffay to go out fora few days’ washing. (Loud laughter.) At one of the places 
she had been in the habit of charing, she was asked the other day whether she 
was not the wife of Mr. Cuffay of the Convention; and when she replied in the 
affirmative, she was told her services would not be required after that week. 
(“Shame, shame !”) 

Various threats of retaliation were thrown out. 'The member whose hat 
was driven over his eyes threatened, that next time he should have some- 
thing in his hands to defend himself with. Mr. Leach of Manchester 
warned Government, that if the sword were drawn on the people in any 
part of the country, “one universal conflagration and blood would be the 
order of the day.” (Tremendous cheering. 

The Convention has respectfully declined Mr. O'Connor's offer of de- 
voting the profits of the Northern Star to the expenses of the assemblage. 

At a meeting held in the South Chartist Hall of Lambeth, on Sunday, 
Mr. Bronterre O’Brien resigned his post as a delegate to the National Con- 
vention, to which he had been appointed, he could not tell by what con- 
stituency. Although a Physical-force’Chartist, he could not concur in the 
policy .of braving the power of the State before the people were prepared 
for doing so. This statement was received with execrations and rage. 





A meeting of Irish Peers and Members of Parliament was held on Satur- 
day, ina Committee-room of the House of Commons, to make a declaration 
in support of the institutions of the country against the anarchical spirit 
and traitorous attempts to subvert the laws in Ireland. The meeting was 
attended by persons of every shade in politics except that of the Irish 
Confederates: the Marquis of Downshire presided; and among those pre- 
sent were the Earl of Charlemont, the Earl of Devon, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. 
Monsell, Sir William Verner, Mr. John O'Connell, Mr. John Reynolds, 
and Mr. Augustus Stafford—names, selected from many others, which 
show the varied politics represented. ‘Two attempts were made to alter 
the resolutions proposed; Mr. Napier wishing a condemnatory allusion to 
Repeal of the Union, as a pretext for the disorderly spirit; and Mr. 
Reynolds objecting to some phrases in the resolutions, as calculated to 
prejudice the gentlemen who are to be put upon their trial in Dublin. It 
was resolved that the resolutions should not be essentially altered; and 
they were passed, with the single dissent of Mr. Reynolds. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday. The Lord Mayor produced 
@ report on the preparations to preserve the peace of the City on Monday, 
winding up with congratulations; and the Court responded with resolu- 
tions of thanks to the Lord Mayor, the Artillery Company, the Police 
Commissioner and Police, the special constables, and all generally who had 
aided in vindicating order. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. The principal 
business was the presentation of the freedom of the City to Lord Hardinge; 
which attracted a considerable crowd of spectators, and was duly acknow- 
ledged by the recipient. The proceedings of Tuesday in the Court of 
Aldermen were then repeated in duplicate. Mr: Wirc made an attempt to 
set aside the last clause in the string of resolutions of thanks, as implying 
a reflection on the right of public meeting by the overstrained loyalty of 
its tenour; and he reminded the Court, that it had always been the advo- 
cate of popular claims. But the resolutions were adopted, with one sug- 
Ge to the citizens a general demonstration of attachment to the 

ne. 

Afterwards, Lord Hardinge was entertained at a banquet in the Man- 
sionhouse. 

At the East India House, on Wednesday, the following gentlemen— 
Henry Alexander, Esq., the Honourable William Henry Leslie Melville, 


Major James Oliphant, John Shepherd, Esq., Francis Warden, Esq., and | 


Major-General James Caulfield, C.B.—were elected Directors, in the room 
of Sir R. Campbell, W. J. Eastwick, Esq., Sir J. W. Mogg, M.P., Lieute- 
nant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, J. C. Whiteman, Esq., and Sir H. Willock, 
K.L.S., who went out by rotation. At a Court of Directors, on Thursday, 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B., was chosen Chair- 


the year ensuing. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, John Dobbin, formerly a Lieu- | 


tenant in the Royal Navy, was tried for complicity in forging the will of William 
Musgrove Bowen. It was alleged that he had written a name to the fraudulent 
will which Lieutenant Bowen attempted to pass off as the true testament of his 
brother. He was acquitted. 


Fifteen persons, mostly youths, were indicted for breaking into the house of | 


Thomas Gray, in Southampton Street, Camberwell, and stealing watches, rings, 
and other articles, to the value of some 500/. The outrage was perpetrated by a 
mob which started from Kennington Common on the occasion of the Chartist 
meeting, on the 13th March; most of the prisoners were the ringleaders in the 
outrage. Fourof the accused were poke —nd. : 

these who were known as old offenders were sentenced to be transported for four- 
teen years; the rest, for seven years each. 


On Monday, James Mayhew was convicted of furging the acceptance of Mr. 
Cuthbert Collingwood Hall to a bill of exchange. Mr. Hall, the son of a Mid- 
dlesex Magistrate, had got involved; his father paid his debts; it was afterwards 
| found that bills purporting to be accepted by the prosecutor were in circulation; 
| and they were traced to Mayhew, a person with whom Mr. Hall had had dealings. 
| Mayhew was sentenced to be transported for seven years. 

At Marylebone Police-oftice, on Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Buxton Baines, a sur- 
geon of Thaxted in Essex, was charged with the abduction of Marian Frances Jane 
Harvey, a girl under the age of sixteen, against the will of her father, the Reve- 
rend ‘Thomas Harvey. Mr. Harvey, who is now residing at Bayswater, had re- 

| cently been curate of Thaxted; there Mr. Baines had attended Miss Harvey pro- 
| fessionally, became a general visiter to the family, and one day he eloped with 
The couple were married at St. Margaret's, Westminster; the 
| bridegroom making false statements about the lady's age and the consent of her 
| parents. On the 4th, Mr. Harvey, accompanied by Inspector Tedman, forcibly 
recovered his daughter. Mr. Harvey had never given any sanction to his daugh- 
ter’s marriage—he would rather have “seen her in her grave” than that she 
should have acted as she did. Mrs, Harvey, however, seems to have been cogni- 
| zant of Mr. Baines’s “courting” her daughter: she allowed the young lady's por- 
| trait to be taken for that gentleman. After legal arguments by the counsel em- 
| ployed, Mr. Broughton held the accused to bail—1,000/, in all—to meet the 
charge at the Sessions. 











The Wrobinces. 


Simultaneous Chartist meetings were held, on Monday, in several provin- 
cial towns,—Leeds, Coventry, Leicester, Warwick, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Blackburn, Liverpool, and some others. At Manchester, two 
meetings were held, one of working men, another of shopkeepers who hap- 
pened to be Chartists. We do not observe that the meetings were anywhere 
on a scale of extraordinary magnitude: the largest was at Leeds, and is es- 
timated at eight or ten thousand; at Liverpool, three or four thousand; at 
Manchester, [the operative meeting, ] about two thousand. There was some 
violent language, but nothing of a very unusual kind, Precautions were 
generally taken by the local authorities to preserve the peace: in Manches- 
ter a large body of special constables had been sworn in; and in some 
quarters the movements of troops attracted attention; but in all places the 
whole proceedings passed off quietly. 

A body which seems to emanate from the Chartists, called the Birming- 
ham Political Council, has been formed, for redeeming the working classes 
from their misery and the nation from its embarrassments, by promoting 
“an honourable union of the industrious of all ranks to secure the elec- 
toral rights of the working classes, and to place the Heuse of Commons 
under the complete and salutary control of the national voice.” 

A number of German residents in Manchester held a meeting last week, 
and adopted an address of sympathy to the German people on recent 
events, and the prospect of emancipated nationality, institutions, and com- 
mereé. 

The following returns illustrate the state of employment in Manches- 
ter. Number of hands working full time last week, 29,195—this week, 
29,115; working short time, last week, 7,323—this week, 7,170; wholly 
out of work, last week, 8,120—this week, 8,404; an increase, as compared 
with the past week, of about 300 hands totally destitute of employment. 

At the quarterly meetings of iron-masters held this week, it was re~ 
solved to maintain prices unchanged. Business seemed improving. 


At Warwick Assizes, last week, the case of the Queen at the prosecution of the 
Bishop of Manchester (late the Reverend James Prince Lee) against Mr. Thomas 





Gutteridge, a surgeon at Birmingham, came on for trial. The charges of the 
declaration were, the utterance of scandalous and injurious libels accusing the 
prosecutor of drunkenness, lying, and unworthy and illegal conduct in several 
public capacities. These charges were made before the late elevation of Dr. Lee 
to the bishopric, and were investigated by the authorities before his promotion. 
The defendant conducted his own cause with some ability and tact, not only de- 
livering a long speech, but also cross-examining the Bishop of Manchester at 
great length. Mr. Gutteridge’s sister sat by his side. any witnesses were 
called on both sides, and a prodigious quantity of documentary evidence was 
adduced; so that the trial was four full days in progress. Chief Justice Wilde 
resented to the Jury sixteen distinct points of affirmation or denial; and they 
‘ound for the Crown on every issue. Mr. Gutteridge, with coolness and suavity, 
thanked the Judge and Jury for their patient attention, but announced that he 
should appeal to a superior court, on the ground that important testimony had: 
been rejected. Sentence was deferred. 

On Saturday, Benjamin and James Hazell, two youths, were tried for the mur- 
der of their uncle, Walsingham Hazell, an old farmer of Dundry. There were 
very suspicious circumstances — the prisoners; but they were not sufficient 
to warrant a conviction, not the least motive for the crime having been suggested ; 
the verdict therefore was “ Not guilty.” 

Bates and Walmsley, the two Irishmen who after committing a highway rob- 
bery fired on a party of people who attempted to arrest them, were tried for the 
murder of W. Wyatt. The prisoners fired two pistols, wounding Thomas Wyatt 
and his brother; the latter died, but Thomas recovered. The evidence was quite 
conclusive, and the men were convicted. Sentence of death was passed by the 
Judge. 





IRELAND. 





the others found guilty. Two of 


The military preparations in Dublin continue without interruption. The 
garrison of the Castle is strengthened; and last week the Castle was sur- 
veyed in order to render its defences complete. 

It is announced that Government contemplate the enforcement of the 
act 60th George III. c. 1, prohibiting meetings for drill, training, or mili- 
| tary exercise, or for the practice of rifle-shooting, &c. Not too soon; for 


| rifle practice is openly carried on by clubs in Dublin, Cork, and other 
man, and Major-General Archibald Galloway, C.B., Deputy-Chairman, for | 


towns. 

The treasonable newspapers continue their incentives to rebellion. Mr. 
Mitchel, in the United Irishman, tries each week to excel himself in the 
outrageous utterance of vituperative composition; and it is really surpris- 
ing to see how far he succeeds. But the repetition has become wearisome. 
| A little bit of Mitchel’s last epistle to Lord Clarendon will be specimen 
| enough for the week— 

“ As for me, my Lord, your Lordship’s humble correspondent, you have been 
told that [ am mad—a dangerous lunatic, labouring under cacoethes scribendi. 
| Do not believe it: Lam merely possessed with a rebellious spirit; and think I 

have a mission—to bear a hand in the final destruction of the bloody old ‘ British 
empire’; the greedy, carnivorous old monster, that has lain so long, like a load, 
| upon the heart and limbs of England, and drank the blood and sucked the marrow 
from the bones of Ireland. Against that Empire of Hell a thousand thousand ghosts 
of my slaughtered countrymen sbriek nightly for vengeance; their blood cries con- 
tinually from the ground for vengeance! vengeance! And Heaven has heard it. . . - 
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Thank God, they are arming. Young men everywhere in Ireland begin to love 
the clear glancing of the steel, and to cherish their dainty rifles as the very apple 
of their eyes. They walk more proudly; they feel themselves more and more 
of men. Like the Prussian students, (when this work had to be done for Prussia,) 
they take the bright weapons to their hearts, and clasp their virgin swords like 
virgin brides.” 

The receipt of intelligence sent from London on Monday, announcing | 
the quiet termination of the Chartist meeting, manifestly damped the ex- 
ultation of the Confederate order on Wednesday. 

The Roman Catholic priests have come forward at several meetings 
lately—in Derry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Galway—as abettors of the 
rebellious spirit. At Limerick, the Reverend Dr. O'Brien significantly sug- 
gested “ the frightful conviction that allegiance and freedom may some- 
times be incompatible.” 





SCOTLAND. 

A Chartist meeting was held in Edinburgh on Monday, on the Calton 
Hill. Resolutions in favour of the Charter having been adopted, a pro- 
cession was formed, and the meeting repaired in a body to the residence of 
the Lord Provost, in order to request his support for a resolution in favour 
of extended suffrage to be submitted to the Town-Council. On arriving 
at its destination, however, the procession, swelled to several thousands, 
but chiefly by boys, found that the Chairman and Secretary had decamped, 
carrying with them the document which had been prepared for the Chief 
Magistrate. A verbal explanation of its contents having been given by a 
provisional deputation, the procession peaceably departed. 

A Chartist meeting was held on the following day also. 

The authorities had made due preparations, and no apprehensions of dis- 
order were entertained. 


HForeiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The Provisional Government received, on Monday, a deputa- 
tion from the employés of various offices, who prayed for the non-employ- 
ms of foreigners in the public administrations. M. Marrast addressed 

emn— 

“ The Republic desires liberty for all, equality for all, fraternity between all 
men, and an alliance between all nations. If, unfortunately, Republican France, 
which ought to have more liberal ideas, should give the example of sending away 
foreigners for the simple reason that they are foreigners, we should, besides a 
shameful violation of our principles, be exposed to reprisals on the part of foreign 
countries. Do you know how many workinen we have in England? ‘There are 
22,000; in Spain there are 19,500; at Montevideo 12,000. If you dismiss fo- 
reigners, you do injury to your brethren abroad; and the Government would | 
fail in its most rigorous duty, that of oes Frenchmen wherever they may | 
be, who would curse the imprudence of the Government if they were victims.” 

A decree places all the foreign workmen in France under the special 
safeguard of the Government. 

The law regulating imports from the Colonies has been made more liberal 
tothem. A decree orders that French vessels may disembark merchan- 
dise in foreign countries, make up their cargoes with other articles, and 
import the latter in place of the goods exchanged. 

The number of Moveable National Guards is to be reduced from 24,000 
to half that number; but the organization of the frontier armies and the pre- 
paration in the naval arsenals continue with great activity. 

The banking world is in consternation at a project said to be in the 
minds of Government, to take the Bank of France and all its provincial 
branches into their hands, and issue an enormous quantity of inconvertible 
paper. Nevertheless, commerce is somewhat improved. After the receipt 
of the news of the quiet issue of Monday’s proceedings in London, the 
Funds went up to 61: on Saturday last they had closed at 53. 

The failure of Messrs. Theveneyssen and Co. is announced. 

The members of the Provisional Government have assumed Professor- 
ships in the College of France,—Lamartine, that of International Law; Gar- 
nier-Pagés, Financial and Commercial Economy; Armand Marrast, Civil 
Law; Ledru Rollin, French and Foreign Administrative Institutions. 

The Ex-Minister Count Mol¢ is a candidate for a seat in the National 
Assembly. Louis Napoleon, Napoleon son of Jerome, and Pierre son of 
Lucien, are candidates in Corsica. 

The Departments are still occasionally turbulent. In the beginning of 
the week, there were disturbances at Troyes, and at Lille; machinery and 
steam-power being the object of attack by the populace. In other places, 
as at Autrans (Istre), Dolus (d’Oleron), and Marmoutier (Bas Rhin), there 
were slight collisions of the people and the military. The authorities are 
active, and succeed in arresting the disturbers. 

Germany.—The Prussian Diet had last week elected the national re- 
presentatives to the contemplated Federal Diet; but the proceeding excited 
great disapprobation both in and out of the Assembly, and called forth 
formal protests. On the 9th, the King received a message from the Diet at 
Frankfort, stating that by a decree of the 7th of April the Confederation | 
had returned to its first decision in favour of the system of direct election 
for the Diet, which is to meet on the lst of May. One deputy should be 
elected for every 50,000 inhabitants. In the qualification of the electors 
no distinction should be made between classes or religious creeds. Every 
German, being of age, should be an elector in his own country; and be 
eligible as a deputy in all Germany. In consequence of this intimation, 
the King resolved to cancel the elections which had been made: on the 
10th, the Diet concurred in this course, and resolved almost unanimously 
that its questioned proceedings were null and void. The Diet then took 
up the recommendations of the Finance Commission, to raise a loan of | 
15,000,000 thalers for internal and external extraordinary expenses, and 
to give guarantees for the further sum of 25,000,000 thalers to be 
applied through various channels in support of private credit and commerce. 
After a debate, these recommendations were adopted almost unanimously. | 
The Marshal called for three cheers for the King; which were warmly 
given; and then the Diet was dissolved. 

There was a flagrant outbreak at Mayence on the 6th. A large number of 
persons took position on the banks of the Rhine with some artillery, and | 
stopped the passage of steamers, in order to restore the old occupation of 
tracking vessels up the river by horse and human power. Similar disturb- 
ances occurred at Cologne on the 11th. 

Posen continues in a most disturbed state. | 
The position of the state finances has at last been made public. The 
reserve fund in the Treasury, which was supposed to be more than | 
80,000,000 thalers, is not more than 35,000,000 thalers. Hence the vote | 
of the Diet. i 
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The Prussian Government, like that of Paris, finds great difficulty in 
employing the immense numbers of workmen out of occupation. It sets 
large numbers to render clean the proverbially dirty streets of Berlin. 
Large meetings of the populace are held daily, and the peace is not always 
quite unbroken. 

The situation of the hostile parties in the Danish provinces remains 
much the same. The Schleswigers have been compelled by two vessels of 
war to retire from Flensberg and Bau. 

Russ1a.—The ice in the Neva has burst, and the river is nearly opened. 
The Algemeine Zeitung says that the Emperor Nicholas has resolved to 
make no opposition to the restoration of the complete Polish nation, if he 
can obtain a footing in Constantinople; and that he is shaping his policy 
in that direction. 

It is stated that the German Russian provinces are sympathizing with 
the movement in central Germany, and showing disaffection to Russia. 

Avstria.—From Vienna the latest accounts are to the 7th. Kolowrath, 
Kiibeck, and the Archduke Louis, have all resigned office. The Arch- 
duke John, vice Louis, is at the head of affairs; Fiquelmont succeeds Ko- 


| lowrath as President of the Council; Krauss succeeds Kiibeck in Finance; 


and Marshal Zanini is Minister of War. 

The Zeitungs Halle of the 6th contains letters stating that Count Mon- 
tecuculi has left Vienna to propose peace to Lombardy; yielding its inde- 
pendence on an engagement to bear a proportion of the Austrian debt. 
But war was to be continued strenuously with Charles Albert, and to be 
declared against the Pope and the Grand Duke of Tuscany; whose repre- 
sentatives had received their passports and left Vienna. 

The deputies to the Constitutional Assembly at Frankfort had been 
chosen: they left Vienna on the 4th instant. 

The Government has forbidden the export of silver specie. 

A Polish deputation waited on the Emperor, and obtained his promise 
to “ do everything for Gallicia.” 

Iraty.—General Radetsky is still unvanquished by the Sardinian troops, 
and seems likely to elude them altogether, if he do not do even worse. 
The last accounts state that the Austrian forces are concentrated in two 
divisions on the Adige and Mincio, under Radetsky and D'Aspie. The 
extreme left still occupies Mantua; Verona is held by the centre; and 
Peschiera remains in the hands of the right. Charles Albert manoeuvres 
on the line of the Po between Parma and Piacenza, with a force of 50,000 
men. Small engagements have occurred, in which the Austrians have 
suffered. Commachio has capitulated to the Pope's troops. Radetsky is 
said to have blown up all the bridges as he left them in his rear. 

It is stated that the Tyrol and the Frioul are in active revolt against 
Austria; but this is uncertain. 

Venice has organized its Government, and installed a full Ministry, 
under the presidency of Daniele Manin, who takes the department of 
Foreign Aflairs. 

At Rome, the Austrian Ambassador has been personally assured by the 
Pope of his great regret at the indignity put on the arms of his Sovereign, 
described in our last paper. The Ambassador was prepared to leave the 
city, but the Pope's offer of the fullest satisfaction induced him to remain. 

It is stated in the official Journal of Naples, 23d March, that the Pope 
has‘consented to the holding of a Congress in Rome of representatives of 
the Constitutional Italian States. The animation of the Romans in sup- 
port of the war is great: the populace in two days subscribed 20,000 dol- 
lars as a voluntary aid. The Jesuits have been definitively ordered to re- 
tire from Rome, and are obeying the mandate. 

Naples was disturbed, on the 4th instant, with misgivings of the King’s good 
faith, and outbreaks threatened. A movement Ministry, however, has been 
installed, under Carlo Trojaas President. Among the well-known names, 
arethose of Marchese Dragonetti, for Foreign Affairs; Count Pietro Feretti, 
for Finance; and Bozelli and Pocrio as Councillors of State. They pub- 
lished a programme of a Radical character; promising, among other things, 
instantly to sond agents to unite in alliance with the rest of Italy. They 
have resolved also to hasten off the Tenth Regiment of the line for 
Leghorn, and to march troops to the frontier. 

‘The Sicilians have formed their Ministry. Torrearsa is President, but 
resigns his provisional portfolio to Amari the historian; Mariano Stabile, 
Foreign Affairs and Commerce. A loan of 500,000 ounces has been de- 
cided on. Messina remains in possession of the Naples troops. 


SHMiscellaneous. 

The disclosures most damaging to Royalty in France have been effected 
by the medium of a new publication, La Revue Rétrospective, established 
by M. Taschereau for the special purpose of putting forth papers discovered 
in the Tuileries after Louis Philippe’s flight. The first number contains 
documents relating to M. Blanqui, a member of the Republican party; the 
second, documents touching the Spanish marriages. ‘The documents re- 
lating to the case of M. Libri, previously published, belong to the same 
series. 

The most important revelation is a very long letter, dated the 14th Sep- 
tember 1846, by King Louis Philippe to his daughter the Queen of the 
Belgians; in his own hand, and covered with erasures and corrections. It 
is virtually a reply to a letter that Queen Amélie had received from Queen 
Victoria; of which Louis Philippe says, “I am inclined to believe that our 
good little Queen was as sorry to write such a letter as I was to receive it.” 

“ But she now only sees things through the spectacles of Lord Palmerston, and 
those spectacles distort and disfigure them too often. This is quite natural. The 
great difference between the spectacles of the excellent Aberdeen and those of Lord 
Palmerston proceeds from the difference of their dispositions. Lord Aberdeen 
wished to be well with his friends: Lord Palmerston, I fear, wishes to quarrel 
with them. This is, my dear Louise, that which caused my alarm respecting the 
maintenance of our cordial understanding when Lord Palmerston resumed the 
direction of the Foreign Office. Our good Queen Victoria sought to dispel those 
alarms, and assured me that there would only be a change of men. But my old 
experience induced me to apprehend that, through the influence of the disposition 
of Lord Palmerston, much more perhaps than his intentions, the political system 
of England would undergo a modification, gradual or sudden; and, unfortunately, 
the affairs of Spain have afforded an opportunity. : 

“ Jn the first moment that followed the perusal of the letter of Queen Victoria, 
I was tempted to write to her directly ; and I even began a letter to appeal to her 
heart and recollections, and demand to be judged by her equitably, and, above all, 
more affectionately: but the fear of embarrassing her stopped me; and I prefer 
writing to you, to whom I can say everything, to give you all the explanations 
necessary to ‘ replace the things in their true light.’” ’ 

He proceeds with an immensely long explanation, how he had uniformly 
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efused thrones for his sons—Greece, Belgium, and Portugal; how he did 
not wish either of his sons to marry the Queen of Spain; how “ the mili- 
tary successes of all my sons” created a considerable demand for them in 
Spain, especially for Aumale, but he remained firm; how he concluded to 
limit the choice of candidates for Queen Isabella’s haud to the descendants 
of Philip the Fifth, and Lord Aberdeen concurred; but how Lord Palmer- 
ston totally departed from that understanding, and introduced Prince Leo- 
pold of Coburg as the first candidate. 


verely reprimanded ” by Lord Aberdeen for his share of it. 
pensier, it had been arranged with Lord Aberdeen that he should marry 
the Infanta Luisa after Queen Isabella should have had a child; but when 
Queen Christina found Lord Palmerston encouraging the Progresistas, she 
became alarmed, flew to Paris, and insisted on the simultaneous marriage 
of the Queen and Infanta with the Duke of Cadiz and the Duke de Mont- 


pensier; to which Louis Philippe consented: “this,” says he, “is my only | 
“ This family alliance suited me in every manner, and was | 


deviation.” 
equally agreeable to the Queen and all my family.” But he emphatically 
disclaims al! intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Spain; ex- 


pressing an anxious desire for the tranquillity of that country, and for the | 


continued “friendship and confidence” of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. One passage in this explanation must be given in the King’s own 
words— 

“In September 1845, when Lord Aberdeen spoke to me for the first time, at 
the Chateau d’Eu, of the marriage of Montpensier with the Infanta, Queen Isa- 


bella IL., although fifteen years of age all but a month, was not marriageable; and | 


I can assert with all sincerity that, as long as this state of the Queen’s health 


continued, it would have been, even with Lord Aberdeen’s observations, a com- | 
plete obstacle to the marriage of the Duke of Montpensier with the Infanta her | 
But the Queen became marriageable in the course of the winter; and she | 


sister. 
being, according to the assurances that were given us, under the most favourable 
circumstances for the marriage state, nothing was left but to know whether the 
husband she might choose exhibited the best condition of virility. It seemed to 
me to be certain, from all the information, even of the most minute nature, taken 
upon this subject with regard to Don Francisco d’Assis, that he was in the re- 
quired condition, and that consequently there was every probability united for 
hoping that their marriage would not be without issue.” 

Several small notes interchanged about the same time between M. Guizot 
and the King, while they disclose no particular fact, illustrate the familiar 
terms on which the King and his Minister lived. The King begins one 
“ My dear Minister,” his usual form, and ends it, “ Good night, my dear 
Minister.” M. Guizot uses terms of profound respect, but makes his own 
appointments for interviews, and arranges everything with the confidence 
of a man that presumes the concurrence of another, whose plans he is work- 
ing with successful devotion. 

Certain notes by M. de Salvandy display the most abject servility on the 
part of that arrogant and self-sufficient personage; who is always “ laying” 
something at his Majesty’s “ feet.” One commences— 

“ Sire, I have the honour to forward the [London] Standard to your Majesty. 
Sounder opinions could not be entertained. It is true they cannot be derived froin 
better sources.” 

[ The Standard disclaims the inference that it was retained for the French 
Government, or had used any “ sources” but its own. ] 

In another letter, the intellectual Salvandy confounds planets and 
Legionary crosses, ambition and science, mathematics, geometry, and the 
lack of “ correct opinions,” in the most instructive way: observe how the 


independent Minister of Instruction busies himself to seduce young men | 


of merit and ability— 

“T venture to make a request on the subject of M. Leverrier, the admirable 
discoverer of planets; whose heart melts with joy and gratitude for that officer's 
cross, which has produced the best effect with the public. Your Majesty has 
taught this young savant ambition. He aspires to the honour of being permitted 
to lay at the feet of your Majesty the expression of his gratitude and his over- 
powering sense of your favours. There are so few mathematicians or geometri- 
cians whe entertain such correct sentiments, that ientreat your Majesty to con- 
sent to see him, either in the morning or the evening—earlier or later. Your 
Majesty will have achieved a conquest truly worthy of you.” 

The other set of documents begins with what appears to be the exami- 
nation of a person under arrest before the Minister of the Interior, in Oc- 


tober 1839; subsequent papers appear to be reports by the same person, | 


Written in a much more spontaneous manner. ‘The first is retrospective, 
and relates to the attempt of Barbés and others in May 1839; the re- 
maining papers are contemporaneous, and disclose the names, organiza- 
tion, and plans of the Republican societies. At a meeting of one of the 
Paris clubs, last week, M. Blanqui avowed that these documents were his; 
but he said he could give an explanation, and demanded certain news- 
papers for the purpose. 

et forthcoming. 

e had been President of the Republican Society! 


Commerciai accounts from the most distant parts of Europe represent 
trade as being universally prostrated by the political disorders. We see 
the condition of France, her tinances and trade quite disorganized, her Go- 
vernment resorting to the wildest expedients. In Belgium trade is stag- 
nant. Railway works have wholly ceased; and the glass-manufactories 
having completed their orders, are now doing nothing, having no fresh or- 
ders to execute. The number of workmen out of employment in Brussels 
is 18,000. Provisions are cheap. At Hamburg and Amsterdam, the rate 
of insurance, especially on Prussian vessels passing the Sound, has run up 
to a great height. Lnglish ships have the preference of freight in Prus- 
sian ports. At Berlin, failures follow each other in rapid succession. 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and the ports of the Black Sea, participate in the 
— European derangement. Frelghts are low, from the want of de- 
mand. 


Prince Metternich has arrived at Amsterdam, and intends staying there and at 
the Hague for a week. 

It may be stated for the information of foreigners, that no traveller, wheth erby 
steamer, railroad, or diligence, will now be admitted into Holland without a pass- 
port, hitherto not required.— Times. 

Royal trinkets are straying into unwonted quarters. The Nouwvelliste de Flandres 
reports a discovery. ‘“ The police of our city [Brussels] has found at the house of 
a man named Van Doorne, in the Rue de la Bouverie, a little case containing dia- 
monds of the crown of France, of great value, but the precise value of which we 
do not know. Van Doorne went to Paris to work, abandoning his wife and chil- 
dren. He returned from time to time to his wife, but only to squander all her 
savings in his absence: he at last left her. During the days of February Van 
Doorne was at Paris, and came back to Brussels in the month of March. This time 


Queen Christina had been worked | 
upon by English agents to suggest that Prince, and “ Bulwer ” was “ se- | 
As to Mont- | 


It has been awaited with some interest, but is not | 
A strong feeling of anger prevails against M. Blanqui: | 


means of living in comfort. He was observed, also, to squander away much 
money. This was enough to excite the vigilance of the police. At last Van 
Doorne, having offered to sell some diamonds, was arrested; and on a search made 
by the police at his lodging, the little case was found. Amongst the jewels was 
the eagle; from which some stones had been already extracted. Van e de- 
ar that he did not steal these jewels, but picked them up in the court of the 

uileries. 

The same journal reports another detection—“ A 
possession of the value of about 300,000 francs has 
Customhouse-officers.” 


| he had money. He proposed to rejoin his wife, and said they would have the 
| 
! 


— having diamonds in his 
en arrested by the Belgian 





Intelligence has come to hand of the wreck of the Omega, an emigrant-ship, 
while on her passage from Liverpool to New York, with its frightful sequel. Be- 
sides the crew, there were 327 passengers on board. During a heavy gale the 
vessel was much damaged, and became leaky. The Aurora, bound to St. John’s, 
took off 140 people, mostly women and children; but seventy died of starvation 
before the vessel gained Halifax. The brig Barbara received 163 passengers, the 
surgeon, and part of the crew. The British bark Highland Mary took the re- 
mainder; but the second mate and four seamen perished in the pinnace while en- 
deavouring to gain the Highland Mary: this vessel safely made Kew York. The 
Barbara’s fate was less fortunate: she was short of water, and the people suffered 
much from thirst. While nearing the land a steamer was met; to the request 
for water it was answered, “There is the land—go there and get it!” though 
the wind was blowing from the shore at the time. In the rough state of the wea- 
ther no pilots could be got; and in endeavouring to make St. John’s harbour the 
ship struck. Some fifty people crawled on to the clifis; but the ship rolling 
over, 115 men, women, and children, were drowned. Many who had got on shore 
perished from exhaustion and cold. 

The church of St. Matthias, situate near the Borough Gaol in Liverpool, was 
utterly destroyed by fire on Monday afternoon. The fire originated in a cellar, 
apparently from the hot-air tubes. The church had been purchased in order that 
a railway station might be built on its site; and it is said the insurance had ex- 
pired on Saturday. 

A Parliamentary return shows that during the last six mouths of 1847 the 
accidents on railways in the United Kingdom caused the death of 110 persons, 
besides 74 more or less hurt. The far greater number of the fatalities were the 
result of incautiousness or temerity in the victims. During the half-year the 
| number of passengers was 31,734,607. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





















' 
| Number of Winter 
deaths. average. 
Zymotic Diseases, ..c.csccssess sercccccccscccccscccccccccesseccs 239 we = 188 
| Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 43 59 
! Tuberowlar Dissasers.. 22.0 rcccse cocee-0 ccveccesccccvcece cee ‘ 193 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ne " ° 5 138 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......66 665 « scesecaee 26 39 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 176 225 
liseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 53 62 
Disrases of the Kidmeys, OC. ....ccccccscccccs+ceeseccses essccccce iM 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ......... o cceseseoseecess 7 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. ...... 8 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.......... ececccecces-ese 2 1 
| Malformations ...... 4 3 
| Premature Birth 21 23 
21 15 
34 79 
ees 8 15 
ev erereeceseeecsssese 28 31 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........0000-008 1008 1107 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 96.7° in the sun to 31.0° in 





the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 5.8°. The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 


POSTSCRIPT. 











SATURDAY. 


| he Peers took the lead, with the help of Lord Stanley, last night, in 
attempting a great improvement in the mode of conducting public business 
| in Parliament. Lord SraN ey introduced a bill, which he explained in a 
| very lucid and temperate speech. 

He described the hindrances which obstruct the progress of legislation in 
Parliament, in the earlier part of the session,—the lamentable facility of diction 
| in the other House, until it is checked by the hot weather; the custom of im- 
mensely protracting debates; the amount of legislative improvements expected 
| from the hands of Government; the tendency of Ministers to alter bills for the 
| purpose of concil ating opposition; the incoherent amendments, which make it 
| only matter of wonder when bills escape from Committee in decent English. Thus 
| it is that measures, like Richard, are 
| “ Sent before their time 
| Into this breathing world scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionably,” 
| that if dogs do not “bark,” lawyers carp at them; and judges, forced to make 
sense where no sense is, find that at the conception 
“Chaos sat supreme, 
And by decision more embroiled the fray. 
There is less “ discussion ” on Scotch bills, and Scotch business bears a far larger 
proportion to Scotch speaking than is the case with English business. 

Of 91 printed bills, (excluding routine bills and private bills,) brought to the 
Lords from the Commons in 1845, there were sent up in February, 1; in March, 
5; in April, 12; in May, 4; in June, 9; in July, 59; in August, 1. Of 79 bills 
in 1846, the number that came up by the end of June was 28; July, 15; in Au- 
gust, 36. In 1847, of 97 bills, 2 came up in January; in February, 6; in March, 
7; in April, 10; in May, 15; in June, 28; in July, 29—48 passed within the last 
six weeks, 28 were sent up within the last three weeks. The hasty legislation 
causes errors; after the passing defects are discovered; and it is necessary to in- 
troduce acts to amend acts. ; 

Objections exist to the introduction of bills in the House of Lords, especially 
the jealousy and privileges of the Commons. It may be a question whether the 
Speaker and his Committee of Advice might not usefully consider how far the 
privileges of the Commons could be relaxed in that respect. ON 

But to prevent this drought of business in the House of Lords at the beginning 
of the session and this deluge at the latter part, Lord Stanley proposed, what he 
admitted to be an innovation. It was, to grant to that House, of course by an act 
of Parliament, the power, when they saw fit, upon the receipt of a bill passed by the 
other House of Parliament, and previously to the reference of the bill to a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, to adjourn the consideration of the measure from 
the period of the session at which they could not deliberately enter upon its con- 
sideration, to an early day to be named at the commencement of the next session 
of Parliament; and that the House should then be permitted to proceed with the 
bill as if the prorogation had not intervened, and as if the bill had just been sent 
from the other House of Parliament. He would also venture to suggest, that 
with respect to all measures so postponed, their Lordships might have the power 
of referring them to some competent legal adviser for the purpose of examining 
their technical phraseology, and the bearing which one clause would have upon 
another, as well as their bearing upon other acts, and more especially recent acts 
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of Parliament; thus furnishing their Lordships with a legal report upon the bear- 


ings of vim bill so suspended. He would lay the bill on the table, to be considered 
during the Easter recess. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne expresed perfect concurrence in the principle 
of the measure. 
Lord RepespaLeE was much alarmed at the innovation. 

The bill was read a first time. 


The House of Commons met yesterday at noon, and, after the disposal of 
some minor business, proceeded with the Crown and Government Security 
Bill. There was a long discussion, or rather series of discussions, on the 
motion to go into Committee, and on several clauses of the bill: but the 
objections, and the arguments on both sides, were of precisely the same 
nature as those already canvassed with so much perseverance; the speakers 
were the same; and if we were to attempt an outline of the discussion, we 
should only have to repeat that which we have already placed before the reader 
with considerable fulness. The distinguishing characteristic of the proceed- 
ings was the unflinching support that Government received from an over- 
whelming majority. The motion for going into Committee was affirmed by 
287 to 33; Mr. Mowarrt’s amendment on the third clause, to omit the words 
“by open and advised speaking,” was negatived by 188 to79; Mr. Hume's 
motion to report progress—far on in the night—was negatived by 305 to 
48; Mr. WakLeEy’s motion to the same effect, by 270 to 39; the third 
clause was carried by 242 to 50; the fourth clause, authorizing a plurality 
of charges, by 221 to 33. The remaining clauses were adopted; the bill 
to be reported on Monday. 

In the discussion of the third clause, Sir GEorGE Grey moved the 
following proviso as an addition; but it was obstinately contested on va- 
rious grounds, and ultimately postponed— 

“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that no person shall be prosecuted by 
virtue of this act for any words spoken, unless information of such words be 
given upon oath to one or more justice or justices of the peace within three days 
after such words spoken, and the prosecution of such offence be within three 
months after such information and within two years after the passing of this act; 
and that no person shall be convicted by virtue of this act for any such words 
spoken but by the oath of two credible witnesses.” 

Some amusement was created when Mr. Hume, having made his motion 
three times without its being noticed from the chair, exclaimed, “ Why do 
you not put the motion? Are you asleep, Sir?” Mr. Bernat replied, 
that it was not competent for him to get up until Mr. Hume had sat down. 
Mr. Hume said, he had sat down, twice. Without further remark, the 
Chairman put the question. Mr. Paitiry Howarp hoped that Mr. Hume 
would retract the observation he had made: but the further progress of 
this solemn question was lost in a roar of laughter. 


continues very abundant, and the premium of Exchequer Bills without material 
change. The rates of exchange upon Paris are rather more favourable than they 


| were last week; and though the business transacted in the negotiation of bills of 


So did Lord BrouGuam and the Duke of Ricumonp. | 


exchange is still limited, it has been more extensive today than for some time. 
In the Foreign Market, on Monday, prices generally experienced a further de- 
cline. A large sale of Brazilian Stock occurred at 53; and almost all kinds of 
Foreign Bonds weve lower than last week. A better feeling has since prevailed, 
and in some instances a considerable advance in price has occurred. The mate- 
rial improvement has been almost entirely confined to the South American Bonds; 
those of Continental Europe being but slightly firmer. Brazilian have today been 


done at 59, being a rise of 6 per cent; Peruvian, which were at 20, are at 28 to 


The Lorp ApvocaTeE obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the 


Lunacy-law in Scotland. 
The House adjourned at a quarter to two o'clock. 


Considerable misapprehension has, we believe, arisen in the minds of foreigners 


residing in this country as to the intended operation of the “ Removal of Aliens 
Bill,” introduced into the House of Lords, on Monday last, by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The object of the proposed measure is simply to give to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Lord-Lieutenant the power to remove from the United 
Kingdom, by warrant under their hands respectively, aliens of disreputable cha- 
racter, whose presence and conduct may be deemed dangerous to the peace and 
social order of these realms. Under the sixth clause of this bill it is provided 
that foreigners who have been domiciled and settled in this country for the last 
seven years cannot in any way be affected by the act.—Times. 

Mr. Charles Towneley was returned for the borough of Sligo on Monday. At 
the close of the poll, the votes were—for Mr. Towneley, 133; for Mr. Somers, his 
Opponent, 127. 

A run on the Irish savings-banks has been commenced by the Repealers. A 
Cork paper states that a perfect panic has arisen there from this cause. 

Archbishop Murray has written to the Evening Post, refusing a request made 
to him to withdraw his signature from the address of confidence to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 


The Repeal journals are diligent in collecting and parading signs of disaffection | 


in the Army. 





In Paris, yesterday, the most alarming accounts had been received from the 
rovinces. At Toulouse, the clubs, 400 strong, broke into the house of M. Joly, 
emanding arms. At Auxerre, the Commissary was mobbed and forced to walk 

in procession. At Troyes, the people tore up the rails. The provincial National 
Guards had entered the town, and were bivouacking to the number of 6,000 in the 
streets. They were furious at the dictation of Paris, and threatened to march 
against it. 

M. Blanqui has published a defence: it seems to be more retaliatory than ex- 
planatory. 

Later accounts of the affuir between the Danes and the Holstein troops, on the | 
10th instant, show it to have been important. The Holsteiners, 10,000 strong, 
retired on Bau from Flensburg, dislodged by the preparations for a bombardment 
from the harbour, which was full of Danish gun-boats. But the Danes came on 
in superior numbers, and drove all before them, despite a stubborn resistance. 
Two German regiments were almost annihilated; and the killed on each side were 
more than 2,000. After their victory, the Danes pushed Southwards, and en- 
tered Schleswig at two in the morning of the 11th. The Danish troops in Schles- 
wig are now 20,000. The Prussians remain on the Holstein frontier, increasing 
their numbers. 

Advices from Hamburg mention the failure of M. Lean aud Co., F. Braarsch 
and Co., Joseph Heine and Sons, Sampson Brothers, and Elias Warburg. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Montpensier entered Madrid on the 6th: their re- 
ception is described as “cold in the extreme.” Schor Olozaga, whom the Go- 
yernment were sending into exile, had escaped from his guard. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The alarm occasioned by the Chartist meeting on Monday was considerable 
during the early part of the day, but subsided as the day advanced. Consols 
were sold at 80 early in the morning, and before the opening of the Stock 
Exchange: when business commenced the price improved, speedily rose to 804, 
and in the course of the afternoon advanced to 814. The improvement continued 
till Wednesday, when the price had advanced to 833. A sudden reaction to 814 
then took place; and, after fluctuating between 82 and 83 for the last two days, 
the closing quotation this afternoon is 823 4,—being a rise of nearly 2 per cent 
the closing price of Saturday last. The settlement of the Consol Account 
occurred yesterday; and at one time Consols for Money were from 4 to 4 per 
cent dearer than for the May Account; that premium being in many instances 
id to borrow Stock from one account to the other. This high premium, by 
a oo? to supply the market with Stock, rendered it plentiful; and | 
before 


2%; Spanish Three per Cents are also about 2 per cent higher, having reached 
19}. The aspect of this market for all descriptions of Stock is certainly much 
firmer than it was last week. 

The larger Railway Shares have advanced very considerably. From the mo- 
ment it became evident that the Chartist movement would prove innocuous, the 
value of Shares began to rise. The advance upon the Great Western, North- 
western, and Midland, was from 5/. to 82. per share. It may be mentioned that 
much of the fall last week was occasioned by fear of injury to the lines from popular 
commotion. The French Shares are rather firmer today; the negotiation with 
the Directors of the various Companies for the assumption of the lines by the 
Government being considered as likely to render the present nearly valueless pro- 
perty of more value. i 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 8th April, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the fullowing results— 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease 


— veees £605,343 
—— eevee 2,654,041 
2,381,478 evens 
Sis64 ° 
961,300 eeeee 





Government Securities, including Dead-weight.. 


Other Securities....... cocccccceses eeecccecees —_ sees 476,137 
Notes unissued........+. ecccccccccccccccccece —— = eevee 1,107,120 
Actual Circulation. .....cccccesess 9600ceecesen 572,675 seece — 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Wotes teamed. :vsnesesccecsese iansiedaia asieiae — a 534,350 
Bullion....... Secevccceeveseee PPTTTITiTiTiiity —— sees 608,435 
This week, Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments «...-.+++++++ 14,602,431 «+++ 15,210,866 
Actual Circulation...+++seeceeees sseceeseesee 18,240,630 «eee 17,667,865 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The first price of Consols for Money was 823; since which the market has 
given way to $24, and the present quotation is 8254. The Foreign Bonds are all 
nominally at yesterday's prices. The Share Market is rather firmer; the only 
transactions as yet recorded being the following: Eastern Counties, 18; North- 
western, 127; South-western, 44. 








3 per Cent Consols ....++++ - 82) 3 Danish 3 per Cents «-++++00. —— 
Ditto for Account’......+++. 82i 4 Dutch 2} per Cents «...+--. 368 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... » 803 5 Ditto 4 per Cents. «+.++-++. 525 
3} per Cents.....+.+4 sees BIGZT Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 14} ; 
Long Annuities «...e.eee06 New Grenada ..... ccoccccee B98 14 
Bark Stock ...-++++. teeeee —— | Portuguese N.4perCepts1842 14 16 
Exchequer Bills «....+++. 38 42prem.| Portuguese Old 1824......-- 548 
Badia Beeches ccoccvccoccese — | Russian 5 per Cents...+.+-. 75 80 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...++++ 55 60 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 104 11 
Belgian 4} per Cents ...-..-- | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ....- 19) 20} 
Buenos Ayres «.+++eeee8.. - 18 22 | Vemezuela cecececceesesess 18 23 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..... eo, 805 | 


RANK OF ENGLAND. 





An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the sth day of April 1848, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....cccceseseees £25,006,385 | Government Debt ...... «++ £11,615,100 
} Other Securities everecececs 2,954 .900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ° 12,089,798 
| Silver Bullion .....e.ss008 ++ 1,918,587 


£25 005,385 £28 008 355 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprictors’ Capital .....00.+. £14,553,000 Government Securities 

Rest .... os» os ccverceccoce 3,396,002 cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£12,682 966 

Public Deposits* ........-.0. 4,556,084 Other Securities .......6...+. 123,460,152 

Other Deposits .. ecece 11,961,862 Notes ...... © ceeecsevsceece 0 

Seven Day and other Bills 1,097,856 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 594,046 
£35,504.814 | £35, 501.814 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


ARRIVED —At Gravesend, 6th April, Berkshire, White, from Ceylon; 7th, John Farn- 


{ wr : - 
worth, Christie, from Calcutta; lth, Achilles, Thomson, from China; and Mary White, 


Tucker, from Maulmain; 12th, China, Fergusson; and Monarch, Duncanson, from 
China; and Gloucester, Ellis, from Calcutta; and 13th, Royal George, Grives, from 
Port Phillip; and Vigilant, Henderson, from the Cape. In the Downs, 12th, Souter 
Johuny, Ellis, from China; and 13th, Nile, M‘Farlane, from Calcutta. Off Plymouth, 
12th, Dartmouth, Lawson, from Calcutta. At Bristol, 10th, Tartar, Harvey, from China, 
At Liverpool, 6th, Anna Henderson, Coull, from Calcutta; I2th, St. Lawrence, New- 
lands, from Bombay; and 13th, Brazilian, Herriman, from Calcutta; and Moflatt, 
Smith, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 9th, Reliance, Burgoyne, from Mauritius. 
SatLep—From Gravesend, 7th, Kent, Terry, for Madras; 8th, Scindian, Cammell, for 
Calcutta; 9th, Carnatic, Hyne, for Madras; and 12th, Gratitude, Smith, for Adelaide. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


Both the Italian Operas have failed in producing certain novelties pro- 





| mised in the course of the past week. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mademoiselle Schwartz, the contralto who 
is said to have been recommended to Mr. Lumley by Jenny Lind, and is 
described as possessing youth, beauty and high talent, was to have appeared 
on Thursday, as Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia. But the indisposition of 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli preveuted the production of that piece, and con- 
strained Mr. Lumley to fall back upon the worn-out Nino. Lablache, who 
was to have made his first appearance this season in the character of the 
Duke of Fervara, one of his great displays of tragic power, did appear, 
but under a very difierent aspect. After the opera, he sang, with his son, 
the duet “Se fiato in corpo avete,” from the Matrimonio Segreto; and 
kept the audience in fits of laughter by the exuberance of his Neapo- 
litan lazzi, which, unwarranted as they are by the subject and situation, 
are irresistibly ludicrous. is reception must have been very gratifying 
to his feelings—he was hailed on his entrance in a manner which sounded 
as if the whole audience were welcoming a personal friend of every indi- 
vidual present, rather than a mere favourite of the public. 

Lucrezia Borgia, with Lablache and Mademoiselle Schwartz, is an- 
nounced for this evening. 

At Covent Garden there has been a succession of disappointments, 
which would seem to indicate that the arrangements do not go on smoothly. 
Alboni was to have appeared on Thursday in the Cenerentola; but the 
announcement was silently withdrawn, and Dun Giovanni substituted. In- 
disposition could not have been the cause, for the lady was seen the 
same evening in the boxes. Then Grisi was taken ill some two or 
three hours before the time of performance, and the part of Donna Anna 


end of the day the price both for money and time was equal. Money ! was suddenly thrown upon Castellan; who showed good-nature in under- 
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taking a part in which, under such circumstances, she could not but 
appear to disadvantage. The performance had otherdrawbacks: Persiani 
is unfortunately very unequal, and it was not one of her happy nights; and 
Rovere's Leporello was spoiled by the remembrance of Lablache. Made- 
moiselle Corbari, on the other hand, had great success as £lvira; and ‘Tam- 
burini, as the hero, remains unrivalled. 

I Puritani stands for this evening. Not a word of Alboui. 





There has been no novelty whatever at the other theatres; some of 
which were closed on Monday night, on account of the “ political excite- 
ment ” anticipated, but reopened on Tuesday. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The Philharmonic Society are often injudicious in their introduction of 
novelties; and in the concert of Monday last they were peculiarly so. 
The two Symphonies were unexceptionable,—Haydn’s in D, No. 18, a 
simple but beautiful work; aud Beethoveen’s in A, one of his very greatest. 
His C minor Concerto for the pianoforte, played by Madame Dulcken, was 
also satisfactory. But the novelty of the evening, a Chorus by Men- 
delssohn, with words from Schiller’s poem “'To the Sons of Art,” was a 
complete failure; and could not have been otherwise, seeing that it was a 
piece de circonstance, composed for a great public occasion, and requiring 
to be performed in the open air with some hundreds of voices, accompanied 
by a band of brazen instruments. It ended without a hand being moved 
in the way of applause. An Overture by Meyerbeer, to a play called 
Struensee, (which is interspersed with incidental music, like our old English 
plays in the time of Purcell,) also failed in effect, from its noisy and bois- 
terous character; which may perhaps do well enough in a large theatre, 
but is intolerable in a concert-room. 





THE POST-OFFICE SUPERSEDED. 

The Postmaster-General, Colonel Maberly, and Mr. Rowland Hill, may 
set their houses in order and prepare to evacuate St. Martin’s-le-Grand; 
for they will soon have to exclaim with Othello, “ Our occupation’s gone!” 
It seems, indeed, a hard case, after so much labour to improve the postal 
communications of the country, and after steam has done its utmost to 
hasten the mail-bags to all parts of the kingdom, that the well-planned ar- 
rangements and excellent machinery should come to nought: but even they 
must submit to fate and scientific invention. 

Not many months have passed since we noticed Mr. Bain's ingenious 
Marking Electric Telegraph, by means of which symbols representing let- 
ters of the alphabet are marked on paper by electricity; and we predicted 
that means would soon be found of transmitting along the telegraph-wires 
exact copies of written communications. What we then deemed probab!'e 
has now been realized. We have this week seen a specimen of writing by 
the Copying Telegraph, invented by Mr. F. C. Bakewell, wherein words 
traced from the original were legibly copied on paper by an instrument 
that had no connexion with the one to which the transmitted message was 
applied excepting by the usual wires from the voltaic battery. Ihe let- 
ters traced on the paper appear of a pale colour, on a dark ground formed 
by numerous lines drawn close together. The communications thus 
traced, we understand, may be transmitted at the rate of 500 letters of the 
alphabet per minute of ordinary writing; and were short-hand symbols 
employed, the rapidity of transmission would be quadrupled. When this 


means of correspondence is in operation, instead of dropping a letter into | 


the post-office box and waiting days for an answer, we may apply it di- 
rectly to the Copying Telegraph, have it copied at the distant town in a 
minute or less, and receive a reply in our correspondent’s handwriting al- 
most as soon as the ink is dry with which it was penned. There are va- 
rious means, too, for preserving the secrecy of correspondence; the most cu- 
rious of which is, that the writing may be rendered nearly invisible in all 
parts but the direction until its delivery to the person for whom it is de- 
signed. 


The operations of the Copying Telegraph are not limited to the tracing | 


of written characters. Letterpress printing may be copied with even greater 
rapidity than writing, and fac-simile copies of the morning papers may thus 
be transmitted to Liverpool and Manchester long before the papers them- 
selves are delivered to their readers in London. The means by which these 
astonishing effects are produced we are not at present permitted to state, 
as the invention is not yet protected; but we are assured that the me- 
thod is simple, and that the mechanism is neither costly nor likely to get 
out of order. It is, indeed, one of the peculiar features of the Copying ‘Te- 
legraph that it cannot commit errors, because the communicatious it trans- 
mits are fac-similes of the original writing. 





OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Lerrer II. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 10th April 1848. 
Sir—In treating of the subject of these letters, it is difficult to give a full idea 
of the remedy without entering into details; and in giving details, to keep within 
due limits, or to avoid the obscurity which usually attends the attempt to be brief. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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lated that the time of the House would be extended at least fourfold, (a greater 
increase being precluded by the occasional necessity of two or three Committees 
iecting in conference on the same measure); that the business would be con- 
ducted more methodically; that a greater number of Members could share in 
useful labours, and thus be induced to forbear from seeking distinction in much 
speaking; while the number of the Committees (fifty) would afford a guarantee for 
a fair and open discussion, and prevent the chance of good measures being frus- 
trated by intrigue and jobbery. 

If those General Comunittees were divided into Special Committees of five, to 
consider matters of subordinate detail, with power as in the case of the General 
Committees to communicate with other Special Committees, the fullest provision 
would be given for deliberation and for controlling legislation. 

By an arrangement of this nature, Parliament would lose much of its indispo- 
sition to entertain matters of recognized defect or grievance which are now in- 
juriously postponed for years; and the principles upon which such matters should 
be conducted would be soon determined, and assume the vulgar but valuable 
position of commonplace. Parliamentary inquiries, petitions, bills, returns, and 
all such matters, would be as of course assigned to the Committee to which 
their subject should belong; and if the members and officers of the Committee 
should not become full and ready-minded, there would be at least in its li- 
brary an accessible store of needful information. The important office of Clerk of 
the Parliaments, which has sunk into a sinecure, if not abolished, should be re- 
stored and well organized; while the corresponding officers of the Clerk-Assistant 
of the House of Lords and the Clerk of the House of Commons should be furnished 
with all needful facilities, and as far as it may be necessary organized also; so 
that the Crown, the two Houses, and their Committees, should have all available 
aid, Nor need this be done at once, nor involve extensive arrangements: the 
better distribution of the business would not only suggest the requisite improve- 
ments in the arrangements of the two Houses, already much b.tter manned and 
organized than many public departments are, but it would have the immediate 
effect of producing a better distribution of business in the official departments, 
in the higher offices first and gradually in the inferior ones; and thus, by bringing 
the information in a less crude and undigested state before Parliament, render ad- 
ditional aid unnecessary. 

‘To enable the Government, however, to cope with the improved arrangements, 
it must be provided with better and more regular and established means of 
inquiry, and of preparing the details of legislation. This need not involve one 
furthing additional expense. And it would, if well managed, get rid of that 
paralysis, the characteristic of modern statesmanship, which results from the 
terror of responsibility, making each Minister feel that he is to be responsible 
not only for the principle and purpose of his measures, but for every detail how- 
ever minute, and deterring him from encountering a measure, confessedly neces- 
sary, till he is master of details as well as principies. 

Any improvement in this direction can be realized only by the Minister 
establishing the distinction between what is administrative aud what is 
ministerial; aided, as above suggested, by better provision for inquiry and for 
preparing the details of legislation. He should require his ministerial officers, 
upon their mae to suggest the —- details, reserving to himself 
the determination of the principle and policy, and the ultimate decision after 
open discussion of the fitness of details. This division of duty and responsibility 
should be recognized by Parliament; and it should be made a point of constitu- 
tioual principle, that as the Sovereign may do nothing without the advice of 
her Ministers, each Minister as to matters within his province should be advised 
by his principal subordinates, who should be held responsible for such advice, 
while the Minister should be at liberty to reject or overrule it. 

Let us suppose that the Minister is provided with a well-constituted Board of 
lnguiry; and that a matter of public import—such, for instance, as the amend- 
ment of the Income-tax—is pressed upon his consideration. He calls upon the 
ofticers whose duty it is to inquire, to ascertain, with the aid of the principal minis- 
terial officers of revenue, the present state of the matter generally, what has 
been done or proposed before or elsewhere, with the objections that have been 
made, and to collate the whole so that all matters which relate to the same sub- 
ject, however opposite their character, may be brought together, and also to 
ascertain all suggestions of remedies and treat them in the same manner, super- 
adding the pros and cons; suggesting how, if the Minister should adopt any 
suggestion, it should be carried into effect; and finally their o#n recommen- 
dations in its behalf. Let this report—made ina settled form, rejecting sur- 
plusage, compact and methodical, so as to be at once full and easy of reference— 
be published, and opportunity be given for its discussion in the press, the Minister 
all the while standing by and quietly forming his opinion, not only of the abstract 
and official merits of the various views, but of the policy (in the larger sense) of 
adopting any and what, and applying them in legislation. 

As « further practical test, let him require the officers charged with the pre- 


| paration of the details of legislation, to collate the present Jaw in the form of an 


The object of my former letter was to show that the Ministry cannot act with | 
effect without organized aid in the subordinate departments of Government | 


whether general or local; and without an organized Parliament. And although it 
must be admitted that the organization must originate with the Minister, yet to 


accomplish these ends, requiring general concurrence, it was felt that the Govern- | 


ment needed the cooperation of the people at large, or at least that they should be 
so instructed in the ends and machinery of government that they might not by 


their prejudices or by their indifierence interpose an obstruction or deny their aid 


to measures calculated to secure those ends in a right manner. 

I shall not at present touch upon this point, which involves more particularly 
the state of our local governments, but contine myself to the organization of Par- 
liament, and the machinery which the Government possesses or should possess for 


enabling it to present its measures in a shape to encounter the greater activity | t 
| precipitated. 


and keener scrutiny which would result from the organization of DParliament 
being more perfect. 

In the publications referred to in my last letter, the necessity for a further divi- 
sion of labour in legislative measures was shown by the varied pursuits and occu- 
pations of many of the most distinguished Members of Parliament; and the means 
of accomplishing that division with more or less effect was also shown. It was 
recommended that the House of Commons should be divided into some ten Com- 
mittees of fifty members each; of which Committees five should provide for the 
local distribution of matters—England, Scotland, Ireland, Colonies, Foreign Affairs; 
and five should provide for the subject distribution of matters—as Revenue, Ex- 
—- Trade, Law, and general matters, Library, Privileges, &c.: that the 

ouse and these Committees should sit on alternate days, by which it was calcu- 


enactment or digest, to realize in the shape of a bill the recommendations of the 


| oflicers of inquiry, and also to a greater or less extent the alternative measures; 


poiuting out what is impracticable, what is difficult, what requires collateral 
amendment or alteration, aud if need be pointing out other and better means. Let 
the bill so prepared be published and circulated. 

Phe Minister will then be placed in a much more creditable position than he 
is now. Instead of being compromised by imperfect measures, suggested by per- 
sons practically irresponsible, often ill-informed, or but partially informed upon 
the subject matter, his measures will usually be comprehensive and complete. 
There will be fewer objections; for one set of objections will be answered by 
another, or swallowed up by apt and judicious provisions realizing the objects of 
both. The obvious result would be, that he would seldomer have to retract or 


| qualify measures about which the public expectations have been raised. And if 


he should, the responsibility would mainly devolve upon his principal officers ; while 
the public, knowing beforehand all the exigencies and difficulties of the case, 
would be less disposed to regard it as his duty to perform impossibilities. 

Since the restricted discussion of petitions, the Minister needs these special 
aids in a greater degree; and he needs them the more for that his early training 
has rarely made him conversant with details, which he is apt to despise from his 
ignorance of their relation to his purpose. 

Some weeks ago, you mentioned a plan of preparing legislative measures, which 
in its main features appears to meet the wants of the case in all its bearings: 


| but, having already reached the limits of the space which you can afford me on 


this occasion, I must forbear from any further statements of it.* 
The above arrangements would be attended by these advantages. Parliament 


| would be capable of appreciating measures in detail, and of entertaining them in 


| 
| 
j 


such manner that the claims of all localities, Imperial, Colonial, Provincial, may 
be regarded in a fair degree. The work may be so distributed over time, that 
subjects may not at one period be unduly postponed and at another be unduly 
Every question of public import may make a steady progress, from 
the incipient statement of a defect or grievance, through inquiry and deliberation, 
till it reach the state of alaw. The law may be so matured as to offer the fewest 
possible hindrances and difficulties to the people, and to the officers charged with 
the administration of it whether in the executive offices or in the courts of judi- 
cature. And as regards those imperfections which are unavoidable, there would 
be a fair prospect of importing amendments which experience may suggest without 
disturbing the framework of the law, and without introducing i istencies cal- 
culated to make further occasion to amend it ad infinitum, instead of gradually 
completing and perfecting it. 8. 

* See articles entitled “ Aids to Correct Lawmaking,” in Spectator of 5th and 26th 
February. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MONDAY—ITS LESSONS. 

Tue adventures of Monday were a great lesson to the Chartists 
and their more turbulent allies among the working classes. They 
had challenged the Government and the friends of order to a | 
trial of strength; and their own display was a pitiable exposure | 
of weakness. They threatened to come in hundreds of thou- 
sands; and they could not, with all the appendages of a London | 
crowd, muster more than a tithe of the threatened numbers. To | 
swell the show, they were content to assort with Irish Repealers, | 
mere anarchists, and ragamuftins of various kinds, towards whom | 
they have no sympathy. As they marched along in their sepa- 
rate contingents, the aspect of physical weakness in the greater 

rt was painful. No settled councils guided them: vio- | 
ence was compensated by wavering ; the delegates quarrel- | 
led among themselves on the very platform; the leaders were | 
distrusted by the body of the meeting; whether in reality, | 
or through a most unfortunate combination of circumstances, | 
which may easily be credited, their leaders were fain to as- | 
sume an appearance of gross cowardice: the procession which | 
was to force its way to the doors of Parliament through | 
“blood,” &c. was abandoned; and the monster petition, which 
was to have been backed by a vast multitude, who were to | 
dictate its acceptance, was quietly carried in a couple of cabs. | 
Shouts of violence, scowls, gestures of bitter mortification and | 
disappointment, attested the presence of a malignant spirit in the | 
immediate attendants of the meeting, and their conscious dis- | 
comfiture. The women who hung upon the skirts of the baffled | 
revolutionists, as usual, gave tongue to the smothered ire, and as- 
sailed the special constables—the citizens arrayed for the protec- 
tion of order—with virulent abuse. There was much in the ex- 
hibition that was disgusting ; and as to the matter of strength, | 
it was so overwhelming on the side of authority, that some 
trenchant politicians almost regret the peaceful result : the whole | 
force of the disorderly could have been blown to pieces, and not a | 
few impatient spirits are disappointed that the anarchists were 
not made to feel the power they braved, by proxy, in the persons | 
of a few Chartists scattered before the deadly engines of war! 

But is the lesson only to the Chartists? Here are the active | 
spirits, the leading part of the working classes of London: they | 
make a sad display of turbulent discontent, of evil associations ; 
they betray a miserable disposition to follow their ill-chosen lead- 
ers either into mad excess or humiliating retreat; they burlesque | 
their own threats by the exhibition of their sickly aspect. But is 
all this matter of exultation? Surely it shows that some other | 
classes besides these working people are chargeable with great | 
dereliction of duty. 

There is one thing that, alone, might have prevented all the | 
really decent folks in that crowd, men or women, from being mis- 
led by the wretched pretenders and insane fanatics who headed | 
them,—general education. 

Of the genuine Chartists, we believe that they are on the whole 
the élite of the working men—the most intelligent, the best-in- 
formed, the most inspired by a manly ambition. What induces | 
them, then, to consort with silly “confederates” of Ireland, mere 
idlers, ragamuftins, and thieves? It is that they are slighted, 
and so fly to illicit means for enforcing a better consideration. 
The doctrines they uphold are not absolutely irrational ; but we will 
venture to say that something very far short of the “six points” 
would disarm all the bitterness of the true Chartist. If he saw 
in the Legislature any sincere disposition to consider the inte- 
rests, the opinions, and the wishes of the working classes, he 
would be satisfied. But a singular monopoly of logical necessity 
is enforced upon the advocates of the working classes. Other 
classes are indulged in their special interests, their prejudices, 
and their fancies: the frauds of the railway speculator are not 
too nicely searched, the prejudices of the Protectionist are ten- | 
derly and sparingly combated, the humour of the landlord sports- | 
man is consulted; but when it is a question of compliance with 
the notions of the working classes, precise data and strict reason 
are exacted. It is usually so even when some genteel patron 
pleads for them,—though concessions have been obtained by an | 
Ashley which no numbers of working people could have extorted. 
The genuine politician of the people is excluded from a franchise 
which includes the mercenaries of Harwich and Bewdley. 
The just claims of the working man to political consider- 
ation are postponed to the “vested interests” of the up- 

er classes who deal in Parliamentary corruption and special 

gislation. It is a social pride which excludes the “lower 
orders ” from equal attention, unless they come recommended by 
distinguished patrons. It is this denial of consideration which 
drives the Chartist to fix, with dogged pertinacity, on his “ six | 
points,” adopt any leaders who can plead for hi in Parliament, 
and beat up for recruits among classes as low as those whence | 
her Majesty recruits her forces. He only wants not to be trifled 
with. Concede him that—really as well as professedly “ con- 
sider” him, his opinions and his petition, and he will not repeat 
the discreditable scenes of last Monday. 

But that is not all. We boast that the force opposed to the | 
middle-class constables and the seldiery was contemptible in point | 
of physical strength and the outward signs of spirit: is it so, and | 
are we to exult? Indeed, thisis the saddest part of the case. We | 
fear it is so. We fear it is not only our towns that exhibit this 
stunted humanity: in many parts the agricultural population is 


in a very wretched state of poverty. A writer in a Wiltshire 
paper describes a meeting of distressed labourers and their wives 
—the stalwart frames of the men shrunk with scanty food, the 
women emaciated and incapable of the maternal functiuns, the 
children sickly and puny. It is the same in other quarters. You 
may contrast the “cheap” cotton gowns and cotton rags that 
now clothe the women, with the woollens and homespun hose that 
once kept them warm. We boast of our riches, and vaunt statistical 
proofs of our manufacturing greatness ; but, if troubles came, it 
is not by money and piece-goods that England would vindicate 
her nationality and good order. We have attended too exclu- 
sively to money wealth and trading greatness. The facts prove 
it. The hearty feeling, the homely comfort, the sturdy vigour, 
which made Englishmen take a pride in their country an 

able to defend it, have evaporated. When the clothier’s yard 


| supplied the familiar measure for the national weapon—when _— 
8 to 


sants spun their own goods—they handled less coin, the roa 
market were not so easy, time was more wasted than it 
has been since the greater division of employments, and 
the country was not so rich in money: but, somehow, the 
people were robuster, had more enjoyments, and had a better 
spirit. Nations sink and rise; peoples wax and wane in their 
physical strength: history presents more than one example. 
Our laws conduce to opulence in certain classes, and to an enor- 
mous aggregation of wealth: but there must be something 
wrong in the social arrangements of a nation whose sons ‘ dwin- 
e, peak, and pine” before your eyes—grow more discontented 
and more thoughtful as they grow feebler. No obedience to the 


| dogmas and commonplaces of politics and public economy can 


absolve the council of the nation from the duty of attending to 
other matters besides the promotion of trading facilities and money 
wealth, 





PUBLIC SECURITY. 
“ Discussion ” is not plotting, and Sir George Grey’s Govern- 
ment Security Bill no more invades freedom of discussion than it 
provides for the defence of the capital from the hazard of tu- 
multuous assemblages. It effects a considerable improvement in 
the law, and removes a very mischievous doubt ; but it by no 


| means renders the law complete. 


It is a preposterous absurdity that the law of treason in Ire- 
land should be laxer than it is in England; but so it is, because 
one temporary statute which applied to England was passed be- 
fore the Union, and though the act which made that permanent 
was passed after the Union, it is doubted whether extension as 
well as duration was thus given to the original statute. Sir 
George Grey’s bill removes that doubt, by extending the act to 
Ireland, at the same time modifying it. 

The modifications are of two kinds. Treasonable attempts on 
the life and person of the Sovereign remain punishable with 


| death; but the treason which consists in the endeavour to de- 


throne the Sovereign, to levy war against the authorized Govern- 


| ment, to intimidate or coerce the Legislature, is to be punishable 


with transportation. By the other alteration, the promotion of 
such designs “by open and avowed speaking” is made a felony, 
and rendered punishable, as treason, equally with any other form 
of plotting. By this twofold alteration, the law will be able to 


| deal effectually with those overt traitors in Ireland who publicly 


counsel rebellion, war, and invasion. There is but one excuse for 
the Crown lawyers in not having supplied the defect long <r 
that the excessive multiplicity and intricacy of the Statute-book 
renders it impossible to note hundreds of inconsistencies and 
lacune which exist in it. But the excuse recalls another 
neglect—the supineness that leaves on the shelf that Criminal 
Code which was already so far in a state of preparation. 

A cry is raised by some hasty and undiscriminating Consti- 
tutionists, that the punishment of “open and advised speaking” 
will restrict freedom of discussion : that clause has nothing to do 
with discussion. If we interpret it rightly, every public speaker 
will be free to discuss any subject whatsoever, from potatoes to re- 
publics, and will be able to advocate the merits alike of “billy 


| greens ” or American forms of government, without stint or qua- 


litication. Any one who holds that our limited Monarchy secures 
less freedom and happiness than the deputation appointed by the 
Paris mob now secures to France, however eccentric that opinion 
might be, would be able to urge it with just the same freedom and 
force as at present, and, we conceive, would be able just as freely 
to recommend it to the consideration of the Legislature by peti- 
tion. Interpreted according to the plain sense of the words, the 
vill places no restriction, of any sort, upon discussion—it does 
not relate to discussion at all. What it does relate to is not dis- 
cussion but action ; what it does tend to prevent is the deposition 
of the Sovereign, the levying of war against the Government, 
and the coercion of the Legislature: you are henceforward to be 
more effectually restrained from making treasonable attempts of 
those kinds, first by the application of more appropriate and prac- 
ticable penalties to the offence, secondly by debarring you from 
promoting such treasonable projects through public speeches as 
well as other means. But the licence, or sat om the sufferance, 
which now permits men to promote actual rebellion in public 
speeches, forms no part of free discussion. The bill, we repeat, 
is not one to restrict “open and advised speaking,” but only 
actual treason whether promoted by writing or by speech. The 
champions of free discussion only bring discredit on themselves 
by objecting to Sir George Grey's bill, since their objection 
implies that they desire a right to commit open and advised trea- 
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son. It could only be by a twist that any Law-officers of the 
Crown could make the bill seem to touch any pure discussion, on 
any subject; a dishonest and tyrannical Government need not 
wait for this statute to twist the law ; and our insurance against 
the success of dishonest tyranny is public opinion acting through 
trial by jury. The jury will judge whether any words which 
ny be impugned be discussion or plotting. 
nstead of complaining that the Government bill is too strin- 
ent on public discussion, we think that discussion itself might 
Santee advantage from some further regulation to render those 
who engage in it more immediately responsible for keeping to 
discussion. Such regulations would be very possible. For ex- 
ample, we see no reason why public speaking should not be 
placed on a footing similar to public printing: every printed 


paper is illegal unless it has to it the name of a printer, and in| 


ike manner every public meeting should be illegal unless it had 

a chairman individually answerable for due order. For everything 
which appears in a newspaper the publisher is prima facie liable ; 
and so might the chairman of a public meeting be. The office 
would thus become one of more real responsibility, and therefore 
one of more honour and dignity. 

The bill does nothing to supply defects in the laws which relate 
to the act of public meeting—nothing to prevent such an in- 
fliction as the useless and costly suspension of business on Mon- 
day last, with all the consequent chances of disaster. It is evident 
that such “demonstrations ” are not held for purposes of “ discus- 
sion.” They are displays of physical force; and, granting for 


the sake of argument, that the people have a right occasionally | 


to exhibit their force, at least crowded streets are not the proper 
arena for the display. Governments do not choose such grounds 
for the display of their forces. Without restricting or even ques- 
tioning the right of the British people to meet, it would be quite 
possible, and quite reasonable, to protect large towns from being 
selected as the tield for those popular reviews. 

The feeling attested by the cheerful promptitude of the citizens 
of London in coming forth as special constables is very satis- 
factory ; but it does not appear quite so certain that if there had 
been any necessity for active service the respectable individuals 
would have known very well what to do, or would have been very 
efficient forces with their new-made truncheons. For defence 
against actual insurrection, they would have wanted three things— 
habits of disciplined organization, weapons, and practice in their 
use. The bill does nothing to supply the defect which exists in 
the law of national self-defence while the militia act remains a 
dead letter and unamended. The love of order was universally 
displayed ; the power to maintain it by civil machinery was not | 
80 distinctly shown. On the other hand, with some such force | 
as that recently suggested by Mr. Frederick Hill, not only would | 
there have been an efficient and trusty defence, but it would 
have served as an excellent nucleus and directing staff for the | 
whole posse of special constables. Here is a defect in our insti- 
tutions that wants looking to quite as much as the defect in the | 
law of treason. 





THE PRACTICAL MAN. 
WHEN folks move in a hurry, they are very apt to overlook such | 
things as old papers, which strangers ought not to find; and the | 
precipitate journey of King Louis Philippe was marked by the 
usual forgetfulness. The curious have been ransacking his re- | 
ositories, and the secret correspondence of the Ex-King and his | 
inisters is unceremoniously turned out to public view. We beg | 
to disclaim any overhauling of these characteristic documents on | 
our part when we last attempted an analysis of that enterprising | 
man of business “ Mr. Smith”; though we fear we shall hardly | 
be believed—so strongly are the tradesmanlike incidents brought | 
out by these state papers. 
One set relates to the Spanish marriages. It is instructive to 
see the close attention to the main chance with which Mr. Smith 





eaters upon state affairs, the strict attention which he pays to | 
the interests of self and family. He is not distracted by any | 


magnificent traditions of Henry the Fourth or of Louis the Four- 
teenth and his policy ; he has no great projects for France: the 
one thing before him is, how to arrange the affair so as to fall in 
with his plans for settling “ all my sons” in life. The homely 
manner in which he regards other parties in the arrangement,— 
* our good little Queen” Victoria, an important connexion to be 
assiduously cajoled; “the excellent Aberdeen,” that most re- 
spectable gentleman, “ who wishes to be well with his friends ” ; 


ord Palmerston, that indiscreet and troublesome fellow, who | 
will spoil sport; his own daughter Louise, suth a convenient go- | 


between to talk over her friend Victoria,—quite betrays the shop- 
keeper. There is the free and easy, smiling, anxious, paltry self- 
ishness, which knows no shame in self-exhibition—the deadness 
of feeling to all great considerations, the trading with exalted in- 
terests—the trick of vulgar courtesy to all connexions, “the no- 
bility, gentry, and public in general ”—the lumbering, jaunty, 


pursy, coarse, familiar, obsequious cajolery—the pretended bene- | 


volence, only half caring to conceal the disregard of others’ feel- 
ings so long as the disregard entails no loss to himself—the 
grave and earnest care for business credit, or at least creditable 
appearances—which distinguish the thriving shopkeeper, whose 
world is his counter. The royal plotter enters with disgusting 
callousness into questions respecting the young Queen Isabella’s 
nubile condition, and the probability of issue on her marriage with 
Don Francisco, as though he were a breeder of stock. He vaunts 
“the military successes of all my sons,” elements for puffing 


them off as husbands on sale or return. “That would not suit 
me any more than you,” he says to Lord Aberdeen, speaking of 
the succession to crowns with the slang of the shop. There is 
nothing new in Louis Philippe’s letter as to the facts—it simply 
confirms the previous statements with respect to the bargaining 
that had gone on in London and Paris and at Eu about poor 
Queen Isabella: the novelty is the unreserved exposure of the 
| writer—the oblivion of his exalted duties and of his country— 
| the merely personal bustle and family managing—the tedious, 
trivial, low manner of his palavering explanations. 

Another exposure is the Blanqui affair. It turns out that King 
| Louis Philippe’s Government retained M. Blanqui in constant 
| correspondence, as a spy to report the conduct of his Republican 
| associates. M. Blanqui took an active share in the deliberations 
| of his party, and then secretly reported all, with details and names. 
| M. Libri has requested the British public to suspend judgment 
on the charge against him, of stealing books: the charge was at 
all events laid before M. Guizot, and remained unsifted. Indeed, 
the letters of M. Guizot and M. Salvandy to the King disclose a 
degree of servility, of easy toleration fur corruption, of mean tra- 
ding in honorary rewards, most disgraceful to all concerned. 
| One is ashamed to find M. Leverrier, the young astronomer, in 
| such low company. 
| Louis Philippe was called to the throne for the good of France 
| —at least this was the notion of ce cher Lafayette, poor soul! 
| But Louis Philippe was a strictly practical man: he had no wild 
| romantic notions about devotion to one’s country, patriotism, and 
all that. Such phrases must be used, and he could repeat them 
| glibly enough on set occasion; but he was far too much a man 
| of the world not to know better. His guiding rule was the one 
| so exclusively recognized by modern political moralists—self- 
| interest, or that reflex kind of self-interest which consists in 

pushing one’s family. Each for himself. When he succeeded in 
| obtaining the place of King, he lost no pains in turning it to the 
| best account. As for France! However, like many over- 
| traders, he has at last been unfortunate in business: all his 
schemes are blown; he is obliged to decamp; and he leaves 
France to revolution and anarchy. His last stroke of trade was 
the attempt to obtain the place for his grandson. France had 
nearly served his purpose, but what had he done for her? At the 
best, he had simply forgotten her. Such is the fate of a country 
that falls into the hands of your strictly practical man, guided by 
self-interest alone, exempt from any poetic aspirations for the good 
| of his species, or any generous love of greatness for its own sake. 
It is mortifying to find our own Court mixed up with such 
discreditable matters, even as litigants. What business had we 
in Spain at all—especially when Spain herself was forgotten, 
and the question degenerated to paltry family intrigues for the 
advancement of the Bourbons? 


IRELAND AND SICILY. 

IRISHMEN are fond of drawing a parallel between their case 
and that of the Sicilians: only on Monday night, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien taunted Lord Palmerston with countenancing the claims 
of Sicily, though he negatives the claims of the Irish Repealers. 
Irishmen should blush to speak of Sicily : if there exists a com- 
parison especially fitted to cast shame on them, it is that with the 
denizens of the Italian island. ‘There is no analogy between the 
two cases, except a literal resemblance in the one demand for the 
repeal of a political union : in respect of the merits, the two cases 
are as opposite as the antipodes. 

Sicily was incorporated in ‘‘ the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ” 
in 1815, having till that period carried on a substantive histor 
and maintained to herself much of a metropolitan character. Al- 
though the island shared with Italy in the Norman invasion, the 
| adventurous rulers became more thoroughly naturalized in Sicily ; 
the people preserved even to our own day some traces of the 
municipal institutions which they had brought down from the 
wra of the republics of the middle ages. If the Graco-Italic race 
has grown wild and rude, if the island is poor, it has maintained 
a far larger share of national independence than Naples. Its 
people have retained more political spirit: the Sicilian Vespers 
and the Revolution of 1847 are not the only occasions on which 
the islanders have made their will known effectually; as King 
Ferdinand’s progenitors might testify. The Sicilians complain 
that the softer Neapolitans are more easily satistied on the score 
of political freedom: and it is true; for the “ patriots” of 1820 
were not a majority of the Neapolitan kingdom, and their success 
was transitory. The political demands of the Sicilians have been 
more definite—at once more moderate than those of the Neapoli- 
tans have been, and more peremptory—more precise and distinct. 
Sicily afforded shelter to King Ferdinand the Third (the “ Fourth” 
of Naples and the “ First” of the Two Sicilies) when he was 
ousted from his kingdom by the French: while Naples became 
by turns a republic and a vassal of France, Sicily remained true 
to her nationality and her sovereign. Ferdinand, in bis \..bula- 
tion, granted the constitution of 1812, guaranteed by the English 
resident, Lord William Bentinck. Sicily took the lead in esta- 
blishing constitutional monarchy in Italy, and stopped there: when 
all Italy was the sport of republics, generals, and despots, Sicily 
stood at the point to which the more civilized states of “the Boot” 
have just attained. Sicily was the refuge for her King, and the 
example of guaranteed freedom. She has never forgotten either 
her faith to the Crown or to herself. It has been by the meanest 
breaches of good faith on the part of the Bourbons that she has 
been defrauded of her acquired constitution. To this very day 
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she does neither more nor less than stand by an old bargain—the 
constitution of 1812, guaranteed by England when Sicily, of all 
Europe, stood alone with England in repelling Napoleon. The 
Sicilians do not vapour about treason, and “ pikes, ” and foreign 
aid : when they see their wrong, they assert it; they do not quib- 
ble and prevaricate, but stick ad per: simple, practical demands ; 
when they threaten, they act, and act with intrepidity and vigour ; 
and they do it alone. If ever a brave, generous, honest, and sim- 

le race merited sympathy, it is that which peoples the sea-girt 
oot of Etna. 

We have not even glanced at half the story of Sicily and her 
rights: in what respect does the story of Ireland tally wath it? 
What independence has Ireland maintained? what example has 
she set to greater states, of definite political views, of self-reliance, 
or self-possession? The Irish themselves allow—nay, they assert, 
that the Union was assented to by Irishmen; only, forsooth, the | 
Irishmen were bought. Instead of being before England in po- 
litical intelligence and freedom, Ireland has always been—she 
says so—easily oppressed, easily corrupted, easily cajoled. Instead 
of having detinite views, fixed purposes, and ulterior measures 
ready prepared, the Irish only clamour for separation—to scram- 
ble through the sequel. When England achieved a step in poli- 
tical freedom, in 1688, Ireland resisted the agent of that freedom. 
Ireland has never received a fugitive King of England, defended 
him successfully against the conqueror of Europe, and restored 
him to his throne ; to be in turn defrauded of a distinct and com- 

leted bargain. Having accepted alms from England as a depen- 
ent, grateful Ireland invites foreign invasion. The Irish are for | 
ever shrieking about their wrongs, deploring their own helpless- | 
ness to redress them, denouncing themselves as traitors, and | 
threatening to rebel—tomorrow. 

What conceivable analogy isthere between two such cases? Irish | 

impudence outdoes itself when it seeks a comparison with Sicily. 


TRUTH. 
“ MaGwna est veritas,” says every orator in rounded phrase, “ et | 
prevalebit”; and then, with chivalrous magnanimity, he pro- | 
ceeds at once to “ lie like a chambermaid,”—of course, for the | 
benefit of his antagonist. It is wonderful to see how stanch and 
universal is the conviction, how universal the breach of it in | 
ractice. The French have swept away royalty, tyranny, false- | 
ood, and other analogous vices, and have set up an honest go- | 
vernment of the people: “ veritas prevalet ” among that candid 
and dignified people: strange, that at the same time that public 
oracle the telegraph has assumed a habit of lying the most 
shameless. Not a mail arrives in Paris that is not preceded by 
an astounding lie—“ Conflagration of Warsaw,” “ Abdication of | 
King Frederick William,” “ Slaughter in Berlin,” “ Defeat of 
6,000 Piedmontese by the Austrians”; or “Revolution in Lon- 
don.” It looks as if a Government based upon truth kept an Alex- | 
andre Dumas to compose a daily “express in anticipation of the 
mail.” 

But splendid mendacity is not an exclusively French elegance : 
it is expected in all civilized countries. Sir George Grey only 
fulfilled his duty, the other night, when he went through the 
form of averring that the great bulk of the Irish people are firm 
in their loyalty. We do not see what possible advantage can 
accrue from assertions of that transparent texture; but the House 
cheered. Nor is the fashion exclusively aristocratic: the Char- 
tists, in Convention, had no end to assertions that they would 
muster hundreds of thousands at their meeting ; that they would | 
march to the House of Commons, though it were through 
“blood,” &c.; all pure fiction. A perpetual tire of equivocation, 
as to the numbers, intent, and projects of the Chartists, the Irish 
Repealers, the Confederates, is kept up with emulous assiduity. 
The shameless utterance of incompatible assertions that absolutely 
contradict and stultify each other is a commonplace with all— 
like the simultaneous “war” and “ peace” professed by Irish | 
agitators. The “six millions” of signatures to the Chartist pe- | 
tition turn out to be less than two—men, women, and children, 
including many most shameless fabrications. Yet if any class 
ought to rely on pure truth, it is the working class. 

Ve see no parallel to this universal self-treachery so apt as a | 
story current in the Scotch papers just now— 

“ A merchant in Easter Rosse, in his anxiety to cheat the poor, lately nailed a 
lump of lead to one of the scales. Fortunately for his customers, he selected that 
scale which held the weights; and continued doing himself with the greatest 
satisfaction for several months.” 


ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURE. 

WE should be glad to find politicians anxious not only to point out 
the absurdities of empirical regenerators of national prosperity, 
but to investigate a state of society which has made it possible for 
men of limited experience and knowledge to occupy thrones and | 
ministries. To apply our meaning near home, we should have | 
men not merely sneering or laughing down the attempts of 

Messrs. Blanc and Albert to organize labour in France, but set- 

ting themselves in good earnest the task of ascertaining and pro- | 
claiming the principles which determine the orzanization of la- 

bour both there and here. 

For it is willingly to stop one’s ears to the loudest as well as 
the most intelligible chorus that ever was raised by the nations | 
of this globe, to doubt that an organization of labour is the very | 
thing wanted, not only to augment our wealth, but to furnish 
means of subsistence for the accumulated millions. Let us look 
around. We tind the West Indian on one side lamenting that 
his rich soil is doomed to yield comparatively little for want of 








hands to cultivate it. Other portions of America plunder the 
Africans of their children, carry them across the Atlantic, or rear 
them at great expense, in the vain hope of peopling by artificial 
means the magnificent countries in which some radical error pre- 
vents population from growing in a natural way. Yet these are 
the productive portions of the earth : from densely-peopled coun- 
tries we derive comparatively few contributions to the general 
fund of consumption. The exports of France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy, are trifling, to say nothing of the scanty supplies we 
derive from Asia. But all these last-named countries possess 
what the others so ardently desire. Population in Europe and 
Asia is found to be superabundant. Irishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Dutchmen, Belgians, are all emigrating nations. At home 
they stand in each other’s way. The same may be said of the 
East Indians, who are glad to get rid of Coolies in any number. 
On the finest soil and under the finest climate in the world, the 
supernumerary population of the valley of the Ganges is doomed 
to decimation by periodical famines; they may therefore just as 
will take their chance at Ceylon, Mauritius, or Trinidad. There 
is no problem more difficult of solution than that offered by the 
scanty yield of agriculture in our Eastern possessions as compared 
with the productive power of the Western Indies. At the same 
time, there is no inquiry of such intense interest for Englishmen 
as that which shall reveal the causes of the paralyzation with 
which production is stricken in Hindostan. It will scarcely be 
asserted that we have exaggerated our premises: what train of 
reasoning, then, does this state of things suggest ? 

Assuredly, a want of organization of labour is perceptible 
throughout. This being granted, we look for hints and indica- 
tions of what has disturbed the natural order of things; and in 
considering the suggestions that have been made on the subject 
we ought to be careful, and above all, be just towards those who 
have devoted or now may devote their attention to the evil and 
its remedies. 

We are inclined to rank as lowest in the scale of statesmanship 
those who exclusively advocate the apparently natural and simple 
plan of emigration. Not that the impulse to spread and occupy all 
that is unappropriated is not a feeling deeply imprinted in man’s 


| nature. This desire is bothimparted by nature, and countless mo- 


tives are daily suggested, besides the love of gain, to induce us 
to follow it. Not merely the spirit of adventure, but suggestions 
of religion, humanity, and morality, have impelled to settlement 
in foreign parts, and will continue to do so. But before a deci- 
sion is taken to apportion by means of emigration an equal num- 
ber of inhabitants to the known countries of the globe, that none 
should in respect of population have to complain of the rest, we 
are summoned to pause and consider whether such distribution is 
really likely to confer universal peace and prosperity—whether 
the figure of relative density in populations is the sole key to 
the comfort and wellbeing either of nations or individuals. 

If we compare the various countries of the globe as they now 


| stand, we find nearly every grade of density on almost every 


conceivable variety of soil. We have a thin population in Trini- 
dad, a still lower tigure of density in British Guiana, and an in- 
tensely accumulated population in many East Indian residencies, 
The Dutch have a similar contrast to show in Surinam and in 
Java. The largest amount of absolute produce in grain is 
perhaps raised by densely-peopled England. The greatest rela- 
tive quantity of cereals, and of course the greatest exportable 
quantity, is raised in the thinly-peopled tracts of the Mississipi, 
the Ukraine, and the Lower Danube. Again, Sicily, Crete, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, peopled on about the same scale, have 
little grain to export. In Russia and Hungary, as in Louis- 
iana, the cry is, “We could double our production if we 
had population.” In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, and 
Upper Italy, with dense populations, the actual amount of 
produce raised from the soil is both relatively and absolutely 
small. We are driven, therefore, from the one fact of the 
distribution of population to the consideration of concurrent 
circumstances. But if we take even soil and climate into 
account, it does not satisfactorily explain all the discre- 
pancies which the map of labour presents. Soil and climate do 
not explain why the Hindoo rears less productive and more ex- 
pensive crops of cotton, sugar, and tobacco, than the West Indian 
or the American of the continent. When we use the term “ ex- 
pensive,” we do not now refer to market prices, but to the rela- 


| tive absorption of labour in the East and in the West, which is 


the true cause of the poverty of the bulk of the people in the 
former and of their improved condition in the latter. The sugar 
which in the East takes five men’s labour for one required in the 
West, is five times dearer in the former than in the latter dis- 
tricts. Whether the additional outlay be charged as a loss to the 
landlord, the labourer, or the consumer, makes no difference in 
the fact. Butif the relative density of population taken conco- 
mitantly with soil and climate does not exhaust the inquiry by 
furnishing a satisfactory key to the problem, are we not bound to 
inquire further into details? 

The further inquiry leads us to the terms on which the culti- 
vator is allowed to till the land and to enjoy its produce. 

To enter fully into the multifarious tenures of land, would far 
exceed the limits of this paper. We shall merely throw out a 
suggestion derived from a combination of facts on a large s ale, 
such as those are to which we have referred ; Fp ware ay! to go 
over the ground on subsequent occasions, and furnish the ne- 
cessary data for giving to the principle we now put forward the 
weight which it seems to us it ought to carry. 
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The countries which, under certain densities of population, pro- 
duce the most absolutely, and which under all circumstances of 
population yield the greatest relative production—that is to say, 
the greatest amount of produce per head of the agricultural po- 
pulation—are those in which production is not taxed. 

Wherever production is taxed, the yield to the tiller of the soil is 
absolutely and relatively less than where there is no such taxation. 

In Russia, Hungary, and Moldavia, there is no land-tax. A 
land-tax, or rather a produce-tax, is levied in all other European 
countries by the governments or by feudal landlords. In the 
West Indies and in North America there is no such tax. In Bri- 
tish India such a tax exists. A land-tax varying, or which has 
a tendency to vary, with the crop, must be carefully distinguished 
from a fixed land-tax like that of England, ora rent paid for the 
use of land and subject to be fixed by contract. On a future occa- 
sion we purpose going mf into this inquiry; and we trust 
that it will throw useful light on the checks which in the most 
valuable portion of our colonial empire—British India—prevent 
agricultural improvements. Here we would merely warn our 
readers that we draw a wide distinction between the two, anda 
distinction equally wide between a fixed and a fluctuating land- 
tax or produce-tax. 

If the broad geographical limits of relative production which 
we have pointed out possess, as we anticipate, the power of flashing 
conviction on the reader’s mind, he will not deny that the orga- 
nization of labour, which is to convey increased comfort, intellec- 
tual enjoyments, and inspiring occupations to great masses of 
men, does present tangible features which legislators can ap- 
proach, and ought to cope with as speedily as possible. The de- 
tails of schemes of improvement become easy when a leading 
principle of far-reaching power is laid down as their basis. Emi- 
gration may be organized and encouraged, education ought un- 
ceasingly to be extended; these are demands which under all 
circumstances must be acknowledged to have an imperious claim 
on our attention. 
it is abundantly clear that the stream of emigration may be di- 
verted into fruitful or unfruitful channels; while the Hindoo can- 
not be classified as less instructed than myriads of West Indian 
and American cultivators. We cannot say, therefore, that emi- 

ation, or even education, as isolated expedients, will afford us 
the organization that is demanded. 

We must first set all arms equally free before we can judge of 
or reason upon the relative productiveness of industry. The in- 
strument to be wielded by the arms thus freed must also be re- 
leased from all trammels, before similar results can be expected 
from various localities. 


REVOLUTION AND OPERA. 
Nor only in the political, but in the operatic world, Europe is 
convulsed. Perrot has been playing Masaniello, not on the 
stage, but in the streets of Milan: he headed a sortie of travel- 
lers, from the Hotel de )’Europe, on the 22d of March. His 
mode of combat is not stated; but we presume that he threw 
himself among the soldiery and pirouetted; scattering the Aus- 
trians like chaff before his toe. France had thus anticipated 
Sardinia in succouring Milan. Chivalrous duties detained M. 
Perrot a fortnight beyond his appointed time; but Mr. Lumley 
will probably reap the benefit in a splendid new ballet of action 
representing the achievements of the new Cane della Scala; in 
which the Archduke Viceroy will vainly strive to conquer M. 
Perrot in an alternate pas seul, and will be i 





borne from his capi- 


tal standing on one leg—his Archdutchess, in a very short petti- | 


coat, also on one leg, passant regardant—in a golden post-chaise, 
of form peculiar to the heaven of ballet, and drawn by specimens 
of the two-beaked eagle. 

Tadolini, Schwartz, and Jenny Lind, have been detained at 
Milan, Vienna, and Kiel; currency being refused to their notes 
by the disturbance of the nations. On the other hand, Liszt, 

ected Vice-President of the Hungarian Assembly, has left off 
playing upon the piano to play upon that forte, and hurl thunder- 
ing sonatas at Vienna. “God preserve the Emperor,” indeed ! 

The French revolution in opera is perfect anarchy. Vatel is 
deposed, like Louis Philippe, and cannot pay ; his receipts having 
sunk to a diminished fifth of what they were—all through the re- 


volution. The Académie Royale and the Opéra National are in a | 


disastrous state. The musical world is turned upside down. 
The furore just now is to hear, or rather see, Rachel sing, or 


rather “act,” the Marscillaise; which is said to be a very re- | 


markable performance, but by no means in the Italian style. 


The English may conceive some idea of,it by supposing Mr. | 


Macready to act “ Rule Britannia.” Mademoiselle Rachel’s at- 
tempt at a new style of cantilena seems perfectly to satisfy the 
Parisian craving for a “ lutte,”—every strain being in itself a 
complete revolution, every dominant a provisional government of 
the key, the expression a positive émeute. 
“Could 1 revive within me, 
. That symphony and song,” 
cries the Parisian, 
“ To such a deep delight would win me, 
That with music loud and strong 
I would build again those barricades, 
Those royal homes, those domes of vice; 
And all who heard should see them there; 
And all should cry, Beware, beware 
His flashing eyes and smoking hair: 
Leave a circle round him wide, and close your 
eyes with holy dread; 
For he on gunpowder hath fed, 
And drunk of the blood of Paris—thrice.” 


But, from the examples we have pointed out, | 
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COLONEL HAMILTON SMITH’S NATURAL 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
THERE are many books stuffed full of truths, or truisms, that in reality 
teach us nothing, and affect us as little. There are others whose main 
positions are hypothetical, and whose proofs may be insuflicient, incon- 
clusive, or faulty, yet instruct us by the knowledge they exhibit and 
the masterly thought with which it is applied; expanding the mind by 
the vastness of their views, even when confessedly wandering in those 
regions of speculation where precise conclusion is impossible and the 
plausible takes the place of the ascertained. Such a book is Colonel 
Smith’s Natural History of the Human Species. Its maia position 
—the different origin of tie Caucasian or bearded, the Mongolic or 
beardless, and the Negro or woolly-haired races—may not only be 
open to dispute, but have the weight of authority against it; and the 
subordinate arguments or lesser views may be atiacked by philosophers, 
or ridiculed by wits, but the extent of the survey, the multitude of 
curious and important facts, as well as the speculations deduced from 
them, possess a value which neither authority nor satire can diminish. 
It is upwards of fifty years since Colonel Sinith first directed his at- 
tention to the subject of the physical and mental differeuces among man- 
kind ; beginning during a residence in the West Indies in the days of the 
slave-trade, (1797-1807,) when he had opportunities of examining the 
general formation and characteristics of various tribes of Negroes, which 
| are now no longer attainable. In 1332, he began to put his collections of 
| facts and reading into a popular shape, for a series of lectures upon the 
| natural history of man, delivered before the Plymouth Institution ; and he 
| has been for two years engaged in the composition of this volume in its 
present form. 
Though the main position of the work is the various origin of the hu- 

man species, there are other leading views equally exposed to eavil, not so 
| much upon the truth or falsehood of the views themselves as for the reli- 
| gious conclusions following from them. It is Colonel Smith's opinion that 

various convulsions of nature, as disturbing as the Mosaic deluge, if not 
| more so, have occurred since man was an occupant of the earth ; and that 
| some race of the genus Homo was a contemporary with several extinct 
| species of animals. From the progressive developmeut or advance observ- 
| able throughout nature, he inclines to think that the Negro, as the most 
| inferior race, was the first created, then the Mongolic, and lastly the Cau- 
| casian. A more specific theory, with the arguments based upon it, does 
not, however, support this view; for Colonel Smith holds that the 
| primeval seat of mankind was the lofty central tabie-land beyond Thibet, 
| whence the race migrated over the world; and his text, as well as his 
diagram, aims at showing that this race was Caucasian. He may, however, 
| only mean that this region was the cradle of the species whence arts and 

civilization arose. This last view he maintains, not only by arguments 
| drawn from tradition and analogous proofs, but from the nature of things. 

“ Although in central Asia no very distinct evidence of a general diluvian 
| action, so late as to involve the fate of many nations, can be detected; still, there 

cannot be a doubt, that with scarce an opposable circumstance, al! man’s historical 
| dogmatic knowledge and traditionary records, all his acquirements, inventions, 
| and domestic possessions, point to that locality, as connected with a great cata- 
| clysis, and as the scene where human development took its first most evident 

distribution. 

“The animals subdued for household purposes by the earliest nations are found 
| upon or around it, in all directions; like the doz, universally spread where man 
| resides; and the hog, found radiating from poiuts, where the wild species occur, 
| from South-east to North-west; the horse, ass, and cainel, in directions originally 
| commencing from the West side; so again, the ox, sheep, and gout, still existing 
| wild in the form of more than one species on the same borders; whilst even the 
elephant walked once through the more Southern woods; aud the wild cat, similar 
| to the European, now haunts the same, aud prowls far onwards in the North. Of 
| birds, gallinacea, all originating in the South-east of Asia; several kinds of 
| poultry are wild in the woods; aud one domesticated species, at least, was carried, 
in man’s earliest migrations, oaward to Egypt and the West of Europe, as well as 
to the furthest islands in the South Seas; perhaps even to Chili, betore the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. 

“On the Western side, at least, are found the parent plants of many fruit- 
bearing trees and shrubs now naturalized in Europe; the walnut, chestnut, filbert; 
| the apple, medlar, cherry, and almost all the wild and cultivated berries, and the 
| vine at no great distance. Wheat and barley, of more than oue variety or species, 
| occur on the skirts of the same central region; some thriving at more than 
10,000 feet of elevation in the Himalayas and in China, with buck-wheat and 
oats, on the plains of the North-west, and onions, turnips, &c., growing wild 
in many places; wild flax and hemp onthe Northern plains; aud in Cashmere 
the eg even possess edible gourds, pumpkins, and melons, whereof one or two 
species flourish in the arid deserts; even the lotus, celebrated in Egypt, was 
derived from some part of India. 

“It would be vain to look for so many primitive elements of human subsistence, 
in a social state, in any other portion of the globe. Nearly all of them were 
originally wanting in the Western Caucasus; and the civilized development of 
Egypt could not have occurred without the possession of wheat, barley, flux, and 
the leek, garlic, and many other objects, all foreign to Africa.” 

Colonel Smith’s work consists of four parts, of very unequal lengths. 
The first contains a review of the geological changes that, in the author's 
opinion, have taken place on our globe, in the remote time when possibly 
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man and certainly the higher mammalia were occupants, and of the alter- 
ations that have occurred since mankind assuredly were on the earth, 
not only within the historic ages but even recently. And_ this section 
will be found very curious, for the great number of unquestioned facts 
which are brought together, the manner in which probability is given to 
tradition—such as the submersion of Atlantis—and the skilful way in 
which inferences are drawn from the existing state of continents, islands, 
or sea-soundings. The second part discusses the subject of human bones 
among fossil remains ; summarily bringing together all the recorded facts 
upon the subject, and briefly touching upon human traditions of extinct 
species of animals, which are often, but, as the author thinks, too readily 
assumed to have ceased to exist prior to the appearance of man. The 
third part is devoted to this question and the sequences following the 
conclusion of Colonel Smith, “ Whether mankind is wholly derived from 
a single species, divided by strongly marked varieties, or sprung suc- 
cessively or simultaneously from a genus having no less than three dis- 
tinct species, synchronising in their creation, or produced by the hand of 
Nature at different epochs ; each adapted to the peculiar conditions of its 
period, and all endowed with a power of intermixing and reproducing 
filiations, up to a certain extent?” Taving concluded in favour of the 
genus with its three distinct species, and glanced at abnormal races—as 
giants, dwarfs, and the extinct Flatheads of America—Colonel Smith 
reaches the last division of his subject. This embraces the characteristics 
and history of the existing families of mankind in their three types of 
woolly-haired, bearded, and beardless, with their various stems or crosses 
—as the Malay and the Red Indian; or others, still classed by the author 
under subtypical stems, but rather belonging to tribes or peoples—as the 
Basques, the Etruscans, the Egyptians. The leading conclusions in this 
division will of course be open to question, if not to vehement dispute. 
The lesser points of the mental and physiological characteristics of the 
different types and races, with the migrations of the different peoples, 
whether recorded in historic nations or inferred from natural facts, do 
not affect religious dogmas, and so will not be condemned for conclusions 
to which they seem to lead, rather than for their own truth or falsehood. 
Those who may not agree with all the conclusions of the author, will 
admit the value of the’ facts which he has brought together, connected 
with the natural history of the human race, and the ingenuity with which 
he applies them. 

This account of Colonel Smith's volume must be looked upon as a 
mere outline; for to indicate his arguments or follow him into his largest 
details would require a great space. It will be seen from this outline, 
that his arrangement, when its scope is comprehended, is both exhaustive 
and distinct: his composition is clear, close, and sometimes eloquent, 
from the largeness of the speculation, the ingenuity of the view, and the 
force of the facts. But the merit of the work is not so much in its form 
or its execution, both of which might be improved, as in the extent, 
variety, and originality of its views and matter; for the collection and 
application of the facts give to them a species of originality—such of 
them as we knew before have a new use. It may be remarked as re- 
gards the composition, that the author restricted himself to space, which 
may sometimes have occasioned curtness ; and there are several imper- 
fections obviously arising from insufficient correction of the press. 

The special characters of Colonel Smith's work must be sought in the 
volume; an extract or two will convey an idea of its more general matter. 
YOUNG CREATION. 

In a mental physiological retrospect we might, perhaps fancifully, but not 
without truth, cast a pictorial glance over the aspect of organic nature as it may 
have been presented to the light of day in the brightness of youthful creation, 
with verdant meads and dense forests, composed of botanical families still extant, 
abounding in palms of different genera, in species of giant arundinacea and 
marsh plants, at this day flourisaing in warm regions. Imagination might be- 
hold remaining pachyderms on the borders of lakes; huge ruminants swarming 
on the plains; saurians not as yet reduced in location, and numbers basking or 


floundering on the banks of the waters; hywnas by the borders of the wood, or | 


glaring from opening caverns; and, perhaps, a distant solitary column of white 
smoke ascending from the forest, the certain indication of man’s presence,—as yet 
humble, and in awe of the brute monarchs around him; possessing no weapons 
beyond a club, nor a tool beyond a flint knife; timid on earth, because he is still 
unacquainted with his own rising superiority over other animated beings, though 
they be more powerful than himself; and ignorant of his destiny to survive their 
duration of existence, though he may already have witnessed convulsions which, 
while they tend to benefit him and set bounds to the rest, are yet causes of ap- 
prehension, because he cannot wholly escape their operation. 
STAGES OF THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

The higher order of animals, according to the investigations of M. de Serres, 
passes successively through ihe state of inferior animals, as it were in transitu, 
adopting the characteristics that are permanently imprinted on those below them 
in the scale of organization. Thus, the brain of man excels that of any other 
animal in complexity of organization and fulness of development. But this is 
only attained by gradual steps. At the earliest period that it is cognizable to the 
Senses, it appears a simple fold of nervous matter, with difliculty distinguishable 
into three parts, and having a little tail-like prolongation, which indicates the 
spinal marrow. In this state it perfectly resembles the brain of an adult fish; 
thus assuming, in transitu, the form that is permanent in fish. Shortly after, 
the structure becomes more complex, the parts more distinct, the spinal marrow 
better marked. It is now the brain of a reptile. The change continues by a sin- 
gular motion. The corpora quadrigemina, which had hitherto appeared on the 
upper surface, now pass towards the lower: the former is their permanent situa- 
tion in fishes and reptiles, the latter in birds and mammalia. This is another 
step in the scale. ‘The complication increases; cavities or ventricles are formed, 
which do not exist in either fishes, reptiles, or birds. Curiously organized parts, 
such as the corpora striata, are added. It is now the brain ot mammalia. Its 
last and final change is wanting—that which shall render it the brain of man, in 
the structure of its full and human development. But although, in this pro- 

essive augmentation of organized parts, the full complement of the human 

rain is thus attained, the Caucasian form of man has still other transitions to 
undergo before the complete chef d'aeuvre of nature is perfected. Thus, the hu- 
man brain successively assumes the form of the Negroes, the Malays, the Ameri- 
cans, and the Mongolians, before it attains the Caucasian. Nay more, the face 
partakes of these alterations. One of the earliest points where ossification com- 
mences is the lower jaw. This bone is therefore sooner completed than any other 
of the head, and acquires a predominance which it never loses in the Negro. 
During the soft pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form which they 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





naturally assume approaches nearly the permanent shape of the American. At 
birth, the flattened face and broad smooth forehead of the infant, the position of 
the eyes, rather towards the sides of the head, and the widened space between, 
represent the Mongolian form; which in the Caucasian is not obliterated but by 
degrees, as the child advances to maturity. 

The volume is illustrated by a great variety of engravings of skulls 
and heads, picturing the descriptions or supporting the arguments of the 
text. 





TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN THE 

BRITISH COLONIES. 
Mr. Byrne has been “ wandering” for the last twelve years through 
the British Colonies of the Southern hemisphere, and has turned his ex- 
perience to account in the form of two goodly octavoes. The reasons 
he gives for publication are, that most other books on colonies and emi- 
gration are devoted to some single settlement; or are written by per- 
sons with insuflicient information, or who have some ulterior objects that 
prevent them from truly advising upon the question—which is the best 
colony to goto? Mr. Byrne, on the other hand, brings together in one 
work New Zealand, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Port Phillip, 
South Australia, and Swan River. He also vouches for his own prace 
tical knowledge, the extent of his experience, and the soundness of his 
advice. 

The value of Twelve Years’ Wanderings in the British Colonies is 
scarcely equal to the time it has cost and the space it occupies. If not 
brought together in one book, probably the substance of Mr. Byrne’s 
facts and information has been already published on various occasions ; 
as regards form, he pursues the usual routine of books on the 
Colonies,—a history of the settlement, done in encyclopedic style; its 
statistics, exhibited pretty much after the same fashion; and then, a 
general account of the capabilities and customs of the country, with 
the character of its people for morality, honesty, manners, and other 
social characteristics; winding up with the pros and cons in favour of 
emigration or against it. And we may here state, that Southern or 
Western Australia (Swan River) are the only two colonies that Mr. 
Byrne's description would induce one to settle at. New Zealand he 
represents as unfavourable to the reception of numbers, from the 
mountainous nature of the country and the cost of clearing. New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are objectionable on moral grounds; Mr. 
Byrne repeating, with additions, the pictures of Mudie’s “ Felonry of 
New South Wales” : but sometimes, perhaps, in each case, crimes peculiar 
to individuals, and such as may be matched at home, are attributed to 
the country,—although honesty and morals are no doubt as bad as well 
can be. The advantages of Australia Felix in point of climate and 
society are superior to either of its neighbours ; but its close vicinity to 
the old penal settlements favours an influx of the felonry leaven. South 


BYRNE’S 


| and Western Australia form the respectability of Australasia; and pro- 


bably the West has the advantage in society, if not in riches, It has 
more of an old county cast—Cheshire or Shropshire against Lancashire, 

The compilation of matter almost as common as the materials of an 
almanack, or general views by a mind not very competent to form 
them, although the principal part of this book, are not the whole, 
Mr. Byrne undertook an overland journey from New South Wales to 
South Australia, on a cattle speculation, in the early days of that trade, 
and gives an account of the expedition. He has experienced several colo- 
nial adventures, which he narrates ; and he occasionally exhibits particu- 
lar observations in the form of an anecdote to support a general conclu- 
sion. Here is one. 

THEATRICALS AT SYDNEY. ; 

General society cannot be said to exist there, particularly in the shape of public 
balls, réunions, and concerts, when you may expect to find the person on your 
right hand a murderer—him on the left, a burglar. The theatre is even avoided 
by respectable families for this reason; as in all probability the box next that 
which you occupy may be tenanted by a family whose seniors have borne chains, 
or have graduated in the Paramatta convict factories. 

The writer was once — on a command night, that is,—when the Governor 
had specially intimated his intention of being present, and patronizing a particular 
piece: this was an exciting occasion, as his Excellency but seldom indeed ex- 
tended his countenance to the theatre. The Governor's box was fitted up 
specially for the occasion; the box next was occupied by the Commander-in-chief 
and his family; whilst the adjoining one was tenanted by a wealthy linen-draper, 
his wife, and two marriageable daughters. The father of this family had, some 
ten years befure, been convicted of a mail-coach robbery, and transported for life; 
his wife had followed him to the colony, with the large produce of the robbery, 
set up the drapery business on her own account, and got her husband assigned to 
her as her convict servant! A few years passed on; the convict obtained a 
ticket of leave, then a conditional pardon, allowing his freedom in the colony, but 
not permitting him to leave it. By degrees, the produce of the mail adventure 
was developed, and the convict draper became a wealthy man, making his appear- 
ance wherever money was the introducer. Except on such occasions as a com~- 
mand night, the Sydney theatre is almost abandoned by the families of respecta- 
bility, and surrendered to the occupation of young men and the families of Lman- 


| cipists. The proprietor of the Sydney theatre is a person of this class, as is also 


its manager; both of whom drive about in their gaudily decorated carriages. 

When the neighbouring houses are on fire, the proprietors of those 
which have not “ caught” have little time or disposition to attend to 
suggestions for improvements on their properties. Something like this is 
the present state of the public mind; otherwise, we might have raised 
several points in connexion with Mr. Byrne’s volumes, especially as ree 
gards his objections to the upset price of land in New South Wales, and 
the mismanagement and incapacity so conspicuous in all our colonial 
matters, but in few more so than in the regulation of emigration, by 
which the colony is starved at one time for want of hands, and at an- 
other overwhelmed with unsuitable labour. 








BALLANTYNE’S LIFE IN THE HUDSON'S BAY 
SERVICE. 
Mr. BALLANTYNE is a young man, who in 1841 was appointed an “ ap- 
prentice-clerk” of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and, after voyaging to 
York Factory through ice in summer, remained in the territories of the 
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t fur-traders till 1847, when he returned to England. During this 
interval he became acquainted with the routine of the Hudson’s Bay 
business; made various journies, from factory to factory, in the terri- 
tory of the Company lying between the 50th and 60th degrees of lati- 
tude ; and passed his leisure hours in sporting excursions, in observing 
the habits of the Indians, or partaking of the rough rollicking pleasures of 
the Company’s servants. As the term of his service approached its 
close, he made a long journey from Lake Winnipeg along the frontiers of 


Canada to Quebec, and thence down the St. Lawrence to the stations of | 
Tadousac and Seven Islands,—as comfortless places as one would wish | 


an enemy to be in, especially the latter. 
Hudson's Bay, or Every-day Life in the Wilds of North Ame- 


rica, contains an account of Mr. Ballantyne’s journies and adventures | 


during his six years’ absence, some of the most remarkable incidents that 
occurred, sketches of the Indians and their customs, together with de- 
scriptions of his own hunting adventures or those of his friends, and the 
general results of his observation on the country and the service. From 


the novelty of the subject,—very few but Arctic explorers entering the | 


Hudson's Bay territories, and then only bestowing a passing glance upon 
the people,—the matter is mostly new as well as informing. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne has some literary skill, and he appropriately varies his composi- 
tion with his subject : the boyish excitement, the troubles of his voyage, 
the flat landscapes and level life of Hudson's Bay, are told in a manner 
very different from that which describes the Indian's night visit to 
his traps—the journies by land and water—the bivouack—the Christ- 
mas festivities with the thermometer below zero, and the 
stories with which the author varies his other matter. Still, the 
attraction of the book is greatly owing to the novelty of its sub- 
ject. Mr. Ballantyne’s style is somewhat literal; and the repetition 
of journies, which, though they have an end, have no object 
for the reader after he becomes acquainted with the first descriptions 
of the manner of travel, infuse into the Hudson’s Bay book a little of 
that monotony which seems very greatly to prevail in Hudson's Bay life. 
Perhaps, too, the narratives are somewhat overdone. 
spared the details of that last journey from Lake Winnepeg to Tadousac ; 
and the adventures afterwards are ouly redeemed from tedium by their 
hardships and dangers. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is that devoted to an ex- 


sition of the character, economy, and management of the service; for | 


it presents in a brief compass a good deal of useful information. The 
standard and money of the Company seem to be a beaver represented 
by a counter of wood. It is to be observed, however, that the Hudson's 
Bay issues are immediately returned upon them; the whole trade with 
the Indians being a barter, and the tokens a mere substitute for accounts. 
THE MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 
_ Trade is carried on with the Natives by means of a standard valuation, called 
in some parts of the country a castor. This is to obviate the necessity of circu- 
lating money, of which there is little or none excepting in the colony of Red Ri- 


ver. Thus an Indian arrives at a fort with a bundle of furs, with which he pro- 


ceeds to the Indian trading-room. There the trader separates the furs into dif- 
t lots, and, valuing each at the standard valuation, adds the amount to- 
gether, and tells the Indian (who has been gazing all the time at the procedure 


with great interest and anxiety) that he has got fifty or sixty castors; at the | 


same time he hands the Indian fifty or sixty little bits of wood in lieu of cash, so 
that the latter may know, by returning these in payment of the goods for which 


he really exchanges his skins, how fast his funds are decreasing. The Indian then 


xceeds to look round upon the bales of cloth, powder-lorns, guns, blankets, 
hives, &c., with which the shop is filled; and after a good while makes up his 
mind to have a small blanket. this being given him, the trader tells him that 
the price is six castors; the purchaser hands back six of his little bits of wood, and 
roceeds to select something else. In this way he goes on till all his wooden cash 
1s expended; and then, packing up his goods, departs to show his treasures to his 
wife, and another Indian takes his place. The value of a castor is from one to 
two shillings. The Natives generally visit the establishments of the Company twice 


& year—once in October, when they bring in the produce of their autumn hunts, | 


and again in March, when they come in with that of the great winter hunt. 


The number of castors that an Indian makes in a winter hunt varies from fifty | 


to two hundred, according to his perseverance and activity, and the part of the 


country in which he hunts. The largest amount I ever heard of was made by a | 


man called Piaquata-Kiscum, who brought in furs on one occasion to the value of 
two hundred and sixty castors. The poor fellow was soon afterwards poisoned by 
his relatives, who were jealous of his superior abilities as a hunter, and envied hi:n 
for the favour shown him by the White men. 

ASCENDING RAPIDS. 

Rapid after rapid was surmounted; yet sti!l, as we rounded every point and 
curve, rapids and falls rose, in apparently endless succession, before our wearied eyes. 
My Indians, however, knew exactly the number they had to ascend; so they set 
themselves manfully to the task. I could not help admiring the dexterous way in 
which they guided the canoe among the rapids. Upon arriving at one, the old 
L , Who always sat in the bow, (this being the principal seat in canoe travel- 
ling,) rose up on his knees, and stretched out his neck to take a look before com- 
mencing the attempt; and then, sinking down again, seized his paddle, and point- 
ae eeonty to the chaos of boiling waters that rushed swiftly past us, (thus 
i ting the route he intended to pursue to his partner in the stern,) dashed 
into the stream. At first we were borne down with th® speed of lightning, while 
the water hissed and boiled to within an inch of the gunwale, and a person unac- 
customed to such navigation would have thought it folly our attempting to as- 
cend; but a second glance would prove that our Indians had not acted rashly. 
In the centre of the impetuous current a large rock rose above the surface, and 
from its lower end a long eddy ran like the tail of a comet for about twenty yards 
down the river. It was just opposite this rock that we entered the rapid and 
paddled for it with all our might. The current, however, as I said before, swept 
us down; and when we got to the middle of the stream we just reached the ex- 


treme point of the eddy, and after a few vigorous strokes of the paddles were | 


g quietly in the lee of the rock. We did not stay long, however—just long 
enough to look for another stone; and the old Indian soon pitched upon one a few 
yards higher up, but a good deal to one side; so, dipping our paddles once more, 
we pushed out into the stream again, and soon reached the second rock. In this 
way, yard by yard, did we ascend for miles; sometimes scarcely gaining a foot in a 
minute, and at others, as a favouring bay or curve presented a long piece of 
smooth water, advancing more rapidly. In fact, our progress could not be likened 
to nything more aptly than to the ascent of a salmon as he darts rapidly from 
eddy to eddy, taking advantage of every stone and hollow that he finds: and the 

ma still further carried out; for as the salmon is sometimes driven 
back tail Lcomest in attempting to leap a fall, so were we in a similar attempt 


Indian | 


We might have | 


driven back by the overpowering force of the water. It happened thus. We had 

surmounted a good may rapids and made a few portages, when we arrived at a 

perpendicular fall of about two feet in height, but from the rapidity of the current 
| it formed only a very steep shoot. Here the Indians paused to breathe, and 
seemed to doubt whether it was possible to ascend; however, after a little con- 

versation on the subject, they determined to try it, and got out their poles for the 
| purpose, poles being always used when the current is too strong for the paddles. 
| We now made a dash, and turning the bow to the current, the Indians fixed their 
poles firmly in the ground, while the water rushed like a mill-race past us. They 
then pushed forward, one keeping his pole fixed while the other refixed his a little 
more ahead. In this way we advanced inch by inch, and had almost got up; the 
water rushed past us in a thick black body, hissing sharply in pissing the side of 
| our canoe, which trembled like a reed before the powerful current; when suddenly 
the pole of the Indian in the stern slipped, aud almost before | knew what had 
happened, we were floating down the stream about a huudred yards below the fall. 
Fortunately the canoe went stern foremost, so that we got down in safety. Had it 
turned round even a little in its descent, it would have been rolled over and over 
like a cask. Our second attempt proved more successful; and, after a good deal 
of straining and puffing, we arrived at the top; where the sight of a longer stretch 
than usual of calm and placid water rewarded us for our exertions during the 
day. 





MISS PARDOE'’S RIVAL BEAUTIES. 
| Tue genius of Miss Pardoe is essentially rhetorical, and this unfits a wri- 
ter for fiction; partly from the onesideduess of mind—the sacrifice of 
truth to point and phrases, which ever accompanies the rhetorical dis- 
position, and partly from the species of egotism that attends it. We do 
not altogether mean the personal obtrusion of the writer upon the reader, 
though that frequently takes place ; but a tendency to look at the struc- 
ture of a novel as at the plan of an oration, and to present substantially 
only one style of mind. The dramatic genius, however humble of its 
| kind or deficient in other qualities, throws itself out of itself into its cha- 
racters : the master of metaphysics ascribes to each of his persons ap- 
propriate traits and motives of action, if in a heavy, forced, and ar- 
tificial way. But more or less of variety and naturalness accompanies 
both species of writers, as a consequence of instinct, or a result of art ; 
| and, though no treatment can make agood story from bad elements, a con- 
sistency is attained by both these classes in the conduct and incidents of 
the tale, from the more probable conduct of their persons. Where the 
rhetorical genius predominates, the story and characters are more or less 
sacrificed to mistaken notions of effect ; results are contrived rather than 
| produced, and without much regard to probability ; people speechify in- 
stead of talk ; the dialogue is not spontaneous, but to carry out some 
foregone conclusion of the writer ; the reflections are frequent, and, long 
or short, they are oratorical; there is glare rather than light, smacking 
of the false finery of the playhouse—the theatrical in broad daylight. 

Great abilities, and even a sort of ability or knack for fiction, may coex- 
ist with the rhetorical genius ; as in the cases of Chateaubriand, Bulwer 
| Lytton, and Disraeli. But the rhetoric mars the romance in proportion 
| as it predominates: Chateaubriand substitutes an uniformity of ora 
| torical spangle for the quiet truth, strength, and variety of nature; 
Bulwer-Lytton sacrifices these important things, with consistency supers 
| added, for point, brilliancy, and an under-current of egotism; even 
| Disraeli, the best of the trio, flattens his fiction by political projects, and 
the fustian absurdities of the Arab-Hebrew-Caucasian philosophy. 
Miss Pardoe has no pretension to rank with these writers, but she re- 
sembles them in this—that the story and the characters, when they differ 
from the common stock of novelists, are improbable and unusual ; while 
| the effect upon the reader is not in proportion to the abilities of the 
| writer or her knowledge of society. 
| 
| 


The “ rival beauties” are Gertrude Mortimer and Sybil Delamere. 
Gertrude is an orphan of slender means, brought up by her uncle and 
aunt, and designed by them to marry their son Frederic. Sybil is 
something worse than an artful adventuress of fashion, accomplishments, 
| abilities, and so forth. On Frederic’s return from his travels, whence he 
| is summoned on his father’s death, he is entrapped by the arts of Sybil, 
and marries her. Meanwhile, Gertrude, after her aunt Mortimer’s death, 
is thrown upon the protection of a kindhearted, but formal, cold-man- 

nered, old maiden relation, with narrow income; and in this situation 
fascinates the heir of a county family. The father contemplated a richer 
match for his heir, but is won by the importunities of his son and the 
virtues of Gertrude; and then a miserly uncle, who had neglected her, 
dies and leaves her a large fortune, which restores the somewhat dilapi- 
dated means of her betrothed’s family. In the mean time, Mr. Frederic 
Mortimer and his wife lead a very unhappy life, from her flirting and ex- 
travagance, and his gaming in consequence; till at last Mrs. Mortimer 
elopes ; and, 

“ By a singular coincidence, Sybil and Gertrude quitted London on the same 
day: the one to immolate upon the altar of vanity all her dignity as a wife and 
all her purity as a woman; and the other, to seek in the bosom of an attached 
family the reward of her past trials: the one impoverished by her own follies, 
and burdened with the ruin of the husband who had contided in her; the other, 
rich in hope, and about to secure the happiness and prosperity of all whom she 
best loved.” 

The composition throughout The Rival Beauties is good. Miss 
Pardoe exhibits knowledge of society, and a power of depicting with 
force and distinctness whatever she conceives. But a good delinea- 
tion of what is improbable in occurrence and inconsistent in character 
cannot endow falsehood with truth. From the causes already indicated, 
the qualities of the writer fail to engage the reader; the trite substance 
of the materials, with the artificial contrivances by which they are sought 
| to be vamped up into modern life, give an unreal character to the whole, 
| and render the story unequal to the abilities of the author, because they 
are exercised on an uncongenial subject. 





COUSIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Wuence arises our perception of the beautiful ? or what is beauty? has 
been answered in different ways by different schools of philosophy. Hume, 
and others after him, consider that beauty is not a quality in itself, but 
exists only in the individual’s mind: one person admires, another is une 
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moved, and the ultimate question admits of no further resolution than 
the old axiom “de gustibus non est disputandum.” 
connect beauty with utility: health, for example, would in their theory 
be essential to beauty; so would strength, in proportion to the function 
of the parts and the character of the person—an over delicate woman 
would not be beautiful: the most beautiful architecture is that which 
has the greatest amount of use in proportion to the means employed ; 
and so in similar things. Reynolds (whom M. Cousin passes by for 


M. Emeric David, who wrote in 1807) considered that universality is | 


beauty—that the most beautiful is the most general form; and the 
difference between the schools of Hume and Reynolds is perhaps less 
in substance than in mode or terms: Hume would attribute the 
perception of beauty to association of ideas, which may be passive o1 
accidental; Reynolds, to cultivated observation and comparison. Fichte 
and some of his Germans have a theory which Cousin has modified 
into a less transcendental form: in that theory, the school of Hume are 
erroneous only in their terms—though they talk of the beautiful they mean 
the agreeable; in which sense Cousin holds that their opinion is true: 
the agreeable is a personal thing, of which each individual must judge 
for himself. From the utilitarian standard of beauty he altogether 
dissents. He excludes the useful not only from the beautiful but from 
art. Eloquence, history, and philosophy, in M. Cousin’s theory, are not 
arts, for their first aim is utility : art is confined to poetry, music, paint- 
ing, architecture, and gardening ; excluding the useful branch. 

With those who think the beautiful must be sought in nature M. Cou- 
sin differs and yet agrees. General beauty must be sought in nature, 
but when found it will not be the ideal beauty that art must realize: in 
M. Cousin’s language, “the ideal is a bridge uniting the finite and the 
infinite,”—a point never to be reached by man, but still to be approached 
closer than if he confines himself to mere nature. He concludes, that 
there is an idea of beauty in the mind, which not only cannot be found 
in nature, but cannot by any comparative or abstracting process be 
drawn out of nature. This theory he illustrates, not from art, but mathe- 
matics. 

“T have agreed provisionally to call triangles natural figures which possess 
imperfectly the triangular form; but the geometrical triangle is that which 
satisfies the rigour of its definition. Now there is no perfsct triangle in na- 
ture, that is to say, a triangle which fulfils the conditions of the mathe- 
matical definition. If any natural figure cannot legitimately be called a tri- 


angle, how by the comparison and collection of natural figures will you build | 


up the idea of a perfect triangle? When I have arrived at the geometrical con- 


ception of a triangle or of a circle, I can trace with a a figures which seem | 


to satisfy the demand of the definition; but it is because I have constructed them 
according to the definiticn of a triangle or of a circle. Such is not the case with 
him who observes natural figures, and who seeks in them the idea of a circle or a 
triangle. Moreover, I am not sure by the help of rule and compass to rigorously 
satisfy the demand of a geometrical definition. Geometricians in their demon- 
strations appeal neither to natural figures, nor even to artificial ones which they 
have drawn with the greatest care according to the ideal conception; but they 
keep to the ideal conception, which the artificial figure is merely a mnemonic sign 
of. So that geometry is called a science which constructs its own object: the 
figures it speaks of are called geometrical constructions. It disdains nature; de- 
Stroys it, effaces it; and substitutes for the gross forms of experience, the pure 
and exact conceptions which Art herself can only distantly copy. If there are 
no natural figures which are strictly geometrical, how are you able to fulfil the 


Conditions required by geometry? Your collection will never be composed of pro- | 


perties which are not common to all the individuals; and since there is nothing 
more in one figure than in the other, you cannot draw from the second what the 
first has not given you already. From the imperfect, considered in a number of 
examples, you cannot draw the perfect.” 

Still, in M. Cousin’s view, nature is essential to art, and even to the 


beautiful. Without the natural the ideal will be cold and lifeless; as | 
the natural without the ideal will be narrow, gross, or physical. If | 


we understand M. Cousin, this ideal is a thing as definite, if not so ob- 
vious, as a mathematical figure, and not more difficult to discover in its 
original; but beauty, being more various, and less palpably distinct, 
cannot be realized so permanently. Imagination is necessary to the ex- 
pression of the ideal, but not to its discovery. Unless we misinter- 
pret M. Cousin, he would deny that the beautiful of which he is in quest 
is akin to genius—to that faculty by which the poet, or any other artist, 


Vivifies the materials he has collected, and impresses upon them the | 


character of his own mind. To gather together as briefly as we can M. 
Cousin’s theory in his own words, it would stand thus. Natural beauty 
exists in the object, ideal in the human mind; art is the general of the 
ideal, and is perfected nature. To exhibit this ideality or art to others, 
two things are requisite—expression as its essence, composition as its 
mode. 

“Expression is the supreme law of art. All art that expresses nothing is not 
art. The second law of art is composition, or the employment of material means 
in order to produce expression. I do not include anything in composition which 


has not this end in view. If, for instance, I had to paint the figure of a woman | 
who has just given birth to an infant, I should dispose every line of her body, | 


every attitude, in such a manner as to express the joy and sadness which filled her 
soul: I should make everything which surrounded her concur in the same unity 
of expression: I should see in all the attendant civcumstances, as in her, merely 
symbolic forms, hieroglyphic signs given me that I might make the moral idea 

ine forth above all, the idea of which she is the mamfestation. We perceive 
from this illustration the vast importance of composition. But if the painter is 
content with mere light and shade, with such an arrangement of lines as will 
please the eye only, composition then becomes the destruction of art. Expression, 
the unfolding of the moral idea, must be the exalted aim of the artist.” 

Those who wish to investigate the abstract principles of criticism 
will derive much pleasure and advantage from Zhe Philosophy of 
the Beautiful. It will compel them to inquire more closely into the 
essential elements of art, and elevate their minds above the gross and 
material ideas that too much prevaii in modern art and literature; sub- 
stituting a lofty, if a rather indefinite conception of art and the artist, 
for the vulgar notions that prevail. As regards originality, we incline to 
limit the claims of this work to the manner in which the au- 
thor’s idiosyncracy enforces and illustrates the theory, rather than 
to allow a claim to absolute novelty in the theory itself. Abstracting the 
French loftiness of conception, which is apt to pass from the universal 


Other theorists | 


| into the vague, and the felicity and clearness with which the author 
illustrates his views, they have been presented, though with less of 
system, by critics and rhetoricians of ancient and modern times. We 
cannot, indeed, see much real difference between the ideal and natural 
schools, though a follower of one or the other might deny the resemblance, 
| The necessity of studying nature is admitted by Cousin; the necessity of 
rising above nature is enforced by Reynolds, though with less of vivacity 
than by the Frenchman. The Third Lecture on Painting, which is de- 
voted to the subject of beauty, has a passage that seems to us to contain 
the germ of M. Cousin’s theory ; the only difference being in the manner 
of expressing it, or in views not essential to the conclusion. 

“ The painter’s eye,” says Sir Joshua, “being enabled to distinguish the acci- 
dental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of things, from their general 
figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their forms more perfect than any one 
original; and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to design naturally by draw- 
ing his figures unlike to any one object. This idea of the perfect state of nature, 
which the artist calls the ideal beauty, is the great leading principle by which 
works of genius are conducted.” 

“ This is the idea which has acquired, and which seems to have a right to, the 
epithet of divine; as it may be said to preside, like a supreme judge, over all the 
productions of nature, appearing to be possessed of the will and intention of the 
Creator, as far as they regard the external form of living beings. When a man 
| once possesses this idea in its peer there is no danger but that he will be 

sufficiently warmed by it himself, and be able to warm and ravish every one else. 

“ Thus it is from reiterated experience, and a close comparison of the objects in 
nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central form, if I 
may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity.” 

We might pursue this comparison of the two schools further into that 
imagination which elevates and vivifies, and (though less distinctly) into 
that genius which pervades the whole of a work of art; but we have said 
enough to enable those who feel an interest in the question to examine it 
for themselves. Many of our readers, indeed, may be already familiar 
with the original ; for the work is old, though the translation is new. M. 
Cousin’s theory was first promulgated as long ago as 1818, in a series of 
lectures which he delivered on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good; in 
which combination is expressed the author's idea of God. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Travels in Ceylon and Continental India; including Napal and other parts 
of the Himalayas, tothe Borders of Thibet; with some Notices of the Over- 
land Route, &c. By Dr. W. Hoffmeister, Travelling Physician to his Royal 
Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Translated from the German. 

The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H. C. Carey, Author of “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” &c. 

A Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan. By Frank S. Ed- 
wards, a Volunteer. With a Map of the Route, and a Table of the Dis- 
tances traversed. 

The Wanderings and Fortunes of some German Emigrants. By Frede- 
rick Gerstecker. Translated by David Black. 





Six Dramas Illustrative of German Life, from the Original of the Princess 
| Amalie of Saxony. : . 
| [We entered so fully into the life and dramatic character of the Princess Amalie 
| of Saxony, when Mrs. Jameson published a translation of several of her dramas 
eight years ago,* that we have nothing more to say upon those topics, Mrs, 
Jameson, however, chose her pieces less with a view to ney the dramatic merit 
| of the Princess, than to exhibit German manners, and the kind of drama which is 
popular in Germany. The author of the volume before us, though not losing 
sight of national manners, seems to have less special objects. Hence, those Siz 
Dramas Illustrative of German Life may perhaps farnish a better specimen of 
the Princess Amalie’s abilities as a writer of genteel comedy, than the more ela- 
| borate work of Mrs. Jameson, with its biography and its introductory essays. At 
all events, it will form a capital sequel to her Social Life in Germany; display- 
ing in the original drama the same nicety of observation, of true dramatic genius, 
and of refined though not striking character or incidents, presented in English with 
an ease which has all the spirit of original composition. } 
* Spectator for 1840, pp. 163. 185. 

The Female Poets of Great Britain, chronologically arranged; with copious 
Selections and Critical Remarks. By Frederick Rowton, Author of “ The 
Debater,” &c. me : 

[ This is a handsome volume, with some prose matter chiefly of a critical kind, 
contained in an essay on female genius as compared with that of man, and in 
particular remarks scattered through the biographical notices. The book, how- 
ever, is neither more nor jess than a specimen selection of poetry; and its real 
feature consists in that selection being limited to female writers, beginning with 
Lady Juliana Berners in the time of Richard the Third, and coming down to the 
present day. Contemporary writers, indeed, occupy two-fifths ot the volume; 
and if we go back to Charlotte Smith and Mrs. Tighe, considerably upwards of a 
half. The older specimens are the more rare and curious, the modern the best; 
the English have improved in the article of female poetry. } 

The Isle of Arran; a Poem. Cantos I. and IL. 

| [A descriptive poem, without any novelty or peculiarity of structure, and de- 
ficient in the specific character which renders description of scenery interesting. ] 

Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, with his Original Correspondence, 
By William Coxe, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Wilts. A new 
edition, revised by John Wade, Author of “British History Chrono- 
logically Arranged.” In three volumes. Volume Ill, (Bobu's Standard 
Library. 

[ This A + the work. The appendix contains some useful papers by 
the editor: among them, is a brief defence of the treaty of Utrecht—sound, if the 
treachery of the Ministers who negotiated the treaty is to pass for nothing, and 
if we are to put aside the idea of the balance of power, for which the war was 
carried on. ‘There are also short notices of Queen Anne and Sarah Dutchess of 
Marlborough, written in a moderate and kindly spirit.) 

Sugar Tables; showing the Price at which the article can be sold in Lon- 
don, under the various combinations of Cost, Freight, and Exchange; ex- 
tending to upwards of fifteen thousand calculations, preceded by a pro 
forma Invoice and Account Sale. By James Small. 

Rice Tables. Raw Silk Tables. 

Indigo Tables. Silk Piece-Goods. cate 
‘A series of useful tables, showing at a glance the London price of an article in 
English money and English weights or measure, reduced from its price in rupees 
and its weight or measure in Bengal standards, according to the rate of exchange 
and freight. ] 

History of the French Revolutian. By J. Michelet. Translated by C. 
Cocks, B.L., &c. Second and concluding portion. 
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SERIAL. 

The Life of Robert first Lord Clive. By the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, &c. In two parts. (Murray’s Home and 
Colonial Library.) 

(Mr. Gleig is not in possession of new information respecting the life of Clive; 
nor indeed was any to be expected. The family papers were freely placed at the 
disposal of Sir John Malcolm when he was composing his elaborate Life of Lord 
Clive in three large volumes ;* Clive’s public conduct is on record in the archives 
of Parliament and the India House, as exhibited by friends, by foes, and by himself; 
his public career and character have been subjected to the philosophical severity of 
the elder Mill, and to the comments of many other historical or political writers ; 
while the more than seventy years that have elapsed since his death render per- 
sonal recollections unattainable. 
of Wellington, Nelson, and others, should be considered a desirable publication, 
(which we think is the case,) the biographer has nothing more to do than to se- 
lect from the facts that are before the world the most striking and cha- 
racteristic, to arrange them into a well-planned form, and to weave them into a 
concise and agreeable narrative. 

This has been done by Mr. Gleig 
While enough is told of the Company, 
before Clive culminated, to make his position and exploits clearly understood, 
history is never permitted to encroach upon biography; for in the foundation of 
our Indian empire Clive is the history itself, much more than was even the Con- 
queror in the Norman invasion. The facts of the life, and often the anecdotes, 
are accompanied by a spirit of commentary which preserves them from triteness 
even when well known: the narrative is clear, sustained, and solid: the es- 
timate of Clive is in the main just, though rather severe, if not a little deroga- 
tory. Mr. Gleig has not altogether suuk his present profession; he brings the 
Governor-General and Nabob to a pulpit standard, which few soldiers and states- 
men will altogether bear. The book, however, is useful and able: able, as a worthy 
addition to the best of our popular biographies; useful, as such a Life of Clive 
was much wanted. ] 

* Reviewed in the Spectator for 1836, pp. 778-781. 

Waverley Novels. Volumes 1X. and X. (“The Black Dwarf,” and part of 

“Old Mortality.”) 


in his Life of Robert first Lord Clive. 








FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue collection in the Suffolk Street Gallery, this year, has benefited by a 
more rigid process of selection; for we do not notice anything so flagrantly 
ridiculous as many that used to disfigure its walls. The general aspect 
of the rooms is imposing, from the well-arranged light, the warm carpeting, 
and the comfortable appointments. An improvement, only initiated, is the 
admission of pictures to “ the line” which are painted by artists not belong- 
ing to the Society. 

A scrutiny of the individual pictures is not satisfactory. The principal, 
in most respects, is one by Mr. Hurlstone—“ Mendicante of the Piazza 
Navona, Rome”; a fine old blind man, kneeling, with a beautiful boy 
soliciting alms: it reminds one of Murillo, and has the sentiment be- 
longing to some of that painter’s most engaging pictures; but there 
are many crying defects in the execution, much like that of a 
coloured drawing. 
better, and never to paint such feeble follies as the “ Mazeppa.” Some 
other sketches of Italian boys by the same hand, like the beggar’s child, 
are pleasing and imperfect. 

The strength of the Society in general lies in its landscapes. Mr. Pyne 
has a very prominent one; labouring, however, under the serious fault that 
the effect is feeble compared with the coarseness of the execution in parts: 
it is a view from the heights above Pallanza on the Lago Maggiore, and 
ought to be very effective; but when you retreat far enough to lose sight 
of the raw materials in the sky and foreground, you can scarcely discern 
the principal and most elaborated part of the picture. Mr. Tennant ex- 
hibits some very conscientiously and therefore well painted English scenes; 
Mr. Alfred Clint, one of the best attempts at painting the sun which we 
ever saw, flaming blood red through mist, on the craggy coast of York- 
shire. Mr. Prentis, Mr. Pidding, and Mr. Salter, supply meritorious figure 
pieces, comic and classic. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 6th April, at Firby Hall, Whitwell, Yorkshire, the Wife of George Tomline 
Gordon, Esq., of a son and heir. 
On the 7th, in Park Place, St. James’s, the Lady Georgiana Codrington, of a daughter. 
On the 7th, at Starston, the Lady of Archdeacon Ormerod, of a son. 
On the 8th, at Little Shardelues, Amersham, the Wife of Colonel W. T. Drake, of a 


gon. 

ie 8th, at Morden Rectory, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. W. C, Raffles Flint, of a 
daughter. 

On the 8th, at Leeds, the Wife of Captain Thomas Carpenter, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Uleomb Place, Kent, the Lady Frances Fletcher, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Beeston Hall, Norfolk, Lady Preston, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Fulham, the Hon. Mrs. Bradshaw, of a son aud heir, 

On the I4th, Lady John Russell, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th January, at Colombo, Ceylon, Lieutenant Edward Henry Power, 
Seventh Madras Cavalry, youngest son of Major-General W. G. Power, C.B., K.H., to 
Isabel Boustead, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Braybrooke, commanding Cey- 
lon Rifles. 

On the 4th April, at Cairnhill House, Ayrshire, Andrew Gillon, Esq., of Wallhouse, to 
Jane Lillias, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Ferrier Hamilton, and granddaugh- 
ter of the late Viscount Gort. 

On the 11th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Major-General Sir Thomas Will- 
shire, Bart., K.C.B., and G.C.D., to Annette Letitia, eldest daughter of Captain Berke- 
ley Maxwell, R.N., of Harley Street, and Tuppendener, Kent. 

On the 11th, at Croydon Church, Captain the Hon. Robert French Handcock, of the 
Royal Artillery, son of the late Lord Castlemaine, to Isabella Louisa, only darghter of 
the late James Gordon, Esq. 

On the 11th, at St. Peter’s, Pimlico, B. C. Brodie, Esq., eldest son of Sir Benjamin 
C. Brodie, Bart., to Philothea Margaret, daughter of Mr. Sergeant Thompson. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th March, on board H. M. ship Bellerophon, on his passage from Corfu to 
Gibraltar, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Deedes, Thirty-fourth Regiment. 

On the Ist April, at Dinan, the Honourable Arthur Cwsar Tollemache, brother of 
the Earl of Dysart ; in his 50th year. 

On the 5th, Isabella Dowager Viscountess Powerscourt, Relict of Richard fourth 

Viscount Powerscourt. 

On the 5th, at the Castle, Ryde, Sir Thomas Cotton Sheppard, Bart., of Crakemarsh 
Hall, Staffordshire, and Thoraton Hall, Bucks ; in his 63d year. 

On the 7th, at Hartland Terrace, Kentish ‘Town, Licutenant-Colonel William Moore, 
half-pay Fourteenth Foot; in his 80th year. 

On the 8th, in Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, Margaretta Gyllett, Relict of the 
late Major Gyliett ; in her 90th year. 

On the 8th, at the Regent’s Park Barracks, Captain Sir Charles William Kent, Bart., 
of her Majesty’s First Regiment of Life Guards ; in his 30th year. 

On the 9th, at Tenby, South Wales, the Hon. Henry Hare, foarth son of the late, 

and brother of the present, Earl of Listowel. 

On the 9th, the Rev. David Pooley, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Oundle, Northamptonshire ; in his 33d year. 

On the 1ith, at Dagnam Park, Essex, Sir Thomas Neave, Bart.; in his 87th year 


Unless the Letters of Clive, as complete as those | 


and the state of Indian wars and politics | 


One who can conceive so well ought to execute | 


| MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wank-orrice, April 14.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Capt. A. G. Fullerton, from half-pay 
| Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major J. Roche, who exchanges ; Lieut. E. Michael Earl 
of Longford, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fullerton, who retires ; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. 
Rh. B. Hesketh, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice the Earl of Longford; Lieut. F. Hogge, 
from the 2d Drag. Guards, to be Licut. vice Greville, who exchanges; Cornet H. J. 
T. Stephens, from Ist Drags. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Hesketh. 
2d Drag. Guards—Lieut. W. H. Greville, from the 2d Regt. of Life Guards, to be 
Lieut. vice Hogge, who exchanges. Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards— Capt. V. 
L. Hatton, from 76th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Disbrowe, who exchanges. 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—Capt. G. Warrender, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. 
and Capt. vice Lyon, who exchanges. 10th Regt. of Foot—Ensign George Hart- 
well Marsack, from half-pay 31st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Grant, appointed 
Adjutant ; W. Stacpoole, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Marsack, who retires. 
3ith Foot—Lieut. W. L. Talbot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice E. P. A. Talbot, who 
| retires; Ensign J. Jordan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice W. L. Talbot; G. W. Puget, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jordan. 40th Foot—J. Pinckney, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Coke, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards. 52d Foot— 
Lieut. M. Van K. Bowie, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brownrigg, who retires; En- 
sign G. C, Synge to be Licut. by purchase, vice Bowie; W.G. Bulwer, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Synge. 68th Foot—Lieut. S. W. H. Hawker to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Browne; Ensign S. Croft, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hawker; H. 
W. J. Trent, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Croft: Sergt.-Major T. Tunks, to be Quar- 
| termaster, vice Doherty, appointed to 44th Foot. 69th Foot—Ensign F. G. Blood to be 
Lieut. vice Hussey, who retires; G. F. Gildea, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Blood, 
76th Foot—Lieut. and Capt. J. G. C. Disbrowe, from Ist Grenadier Regt. of Foot 
Guards, to be Capt. vice Hatton, who exchanges. 8Ist Foot—Capt. W. H. C. Welles- 
ley to be Major, by purchase, vice Hort, who retires ; Lieut. J. A. Gildea to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Wellesley; Ensign T. H. Fenwick to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gil- 
dea; C. Hunter, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fenwick. 88th Foot-—Ensign 
H. Ernst to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Conyngham, who retires ; R. Grace, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ernst. 92d Foot—Lieut. and Capt. W. C. Lyon, from the 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Capt. vice Warrender, who exchanges. 

Ist West India Regt.— Major R. Haghes to be Licut.-Col. without purchase, vice Ca- 
padose, dec. ; Brevet Major J. Clarke to be Major, vice Hughes; Lieut. E. H. Bing- 
ham to be Capt. vice Clarke ; Ensign G. Philan to be Lieut. vice Bingham ; J. Wright, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Philan. 

Brevet—Capt. A. G. Fullerton, of the 2d Life Guards, to be Major in the Army. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 11. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

White and Co. Grantham, Lincolnshire, attornies—Rogers and Green, Kington, 
Heretordshire, attornies-at-law—Metcalfe and Son, Jarrow, Durham, ship-builders 
—Wazger and Ashwin, Bridgnorth, drapers—Bingham and Co. Sheffield, grocers—Da- 
vis and Co. London, merchants—Smith and Sons, Thurstonland, Yorkshire, fancy- 
manufacturers—Taylor and Liles, Duke Street, Southwark, cheese-factors—Sherrard 
and Ilall, Great George Street, civil-engineers—M. and A. Bennett, Wakefield, coach- 
proprietors—Croft and Wilkinson, Birmingham, die-sinkers—Wilkinson and Swinscoe, 
Manchester, commission-agents—Mann and Golsworthy, Pleasant Row, Pentonville, 
haberdashers—Edwards and Hill, Malmesbury, innholders—Dunstone and Son, Lewes, 
carpenters—Swan and Co. Yapton, Sussex, drapers ; as far us regards J. Baker—Stor- 
man and Scargill, Sheftield, blacking-manufacturers—F. and G. Tinker, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, stock-brokers—Crathern and Oldmeadow, Rotherhithe--Elton and Hall, 
Preston, Lancashire, tailors—Johnson and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers—Leake 
and Holme, York, linen-drapers—F. and G. Gamble, Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, wine- 
merchants, BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Wut, JAMES ANNING, Stockland, Devon, draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ApAmMs, WILLIAM and Joun Henny, Sampford Peverill, Devonshire, machinists, to 
surrender April 25, May 18: solicitors, Messrs. Downes and Co. Furnival’s Inn; Mr. 
Head, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

BuiGu, REGINALD WILLIAM, Plymouth, hosier, April 26, May 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Cross, Plymouth; Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official 
assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Bowben, ZECHARIAH, Warrington Street, Oakley Square, St. Pancras, builder, April 
22, May 27: solicitor, Mr. Ivimey, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sam- 
brook Court, Basinghall Street. . 

Britton, Ropert, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer, April 25, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; Messrs. Wells and Co. Bradtord ; Mr. Courtenay, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

CLENT, Tuomas, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, tea-dealer, April 22, May 20: 
solicitors, Mr. Letts, Bartlett’s Buildings ; Mr. Bortleet, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

DAMSELL, HENRY WILLIAM, Bisley, Gloucestershire, grocer, April 25, May 23: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Blower and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Kearsey, Stroud; official 
assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Evans, HuGu Jones, carrying on business as Hugh Evans junior, Lianllwchaiarn, 
Montgomeryshire, grocer, April 25, May 22: solicitors, Mr. Weeks, Cook’s Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Woosnam, New Town, Montgomeryshire ; Mr. Mason, Liver- 
pool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Fairs, James, Horsham, victualler, April 19, May 17: solicitors, Messrs. Waugh and 
Co. Great James Street, Bedford Row ; Mr. Padwick, Horsham ; official assignee, Mr. 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

KERSEY, Rowert, Hadleigh, Suffolk, saddler, April 18, May 23: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 
Furnival’s Inn ; Mr. Pownall, Ipswich ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

LACKERSTEEN, AUGUSTUS ALEXANDER, and CRAKE, WILLIAM HAMILTON, Moorgate 
Street, merchants, May 1, June | : solicitors, Messrs. Dickson and Overbury, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

MILLMAN, WILLIAM Joun Dacres, Plymouth, tailor, April 25, May 18 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Pontifex and Moginie, St. Andrew’s Court, Holborn; Mr. Lavers, Plymouth ; 
Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. ’ 

REAY junior, Joun, and Henry, Mark Lane, wine-merchants, April 24, May 29; 
solicitors, Messrs. Borrodaile and Dimsdale, King’s Arms Yard ; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Suort, Joun, Bristol, bootmaker, April 28, May 30: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Sergeant's 
Inn ; Mr. Crosby, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Smiru, CHARLES Donson, Battersea, florist, April 19, May 23: solicitor, Mr. Orme, 
Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. ennell. 

Warp, Joun James, Plymouth, builder, April 26, May 23 : solicitors, Messrs. Keddell 
Lime Street ; Mr. Stogdon, Excter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Wuanrton, Joun, Runcorn, Cheshire, grocer, April 27, May 15: solicitors, Mr, Oli- 
ver, Old Jewry; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Man 
chester, DIVIDENDS. i 

May 4, Clay, Queen Street, Cheapside, woollen-warechouseman—May 3, Pithey, 
Philpot Lane, Fenchurch Street, merchant—May 3, Kemp, Chippertield, Hertfordshire, 
victualler—May 3, Chcate, Ipswich, bootmaker—May 3, Williams, Whitechapel Road, 
rattan-importer—May 2, ‘Tanner, Leadenhall i’lace, leather-factor—May 3, Coates and 
Hillard, Bread Street, Cheapside, merchants—May 5, Kay, Bury, brass-founder— 
May 11, Butterworth, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturer—May 3, Mayor, Preston, inn- 
keeper—May 5, Hillyer, Leeds, dealer— May 6, Sampson, Sheftield, spirit-merchant— 
May 6, Corvett, Mansfield, wool-dealer— May 5, Hodgson, Richmond, Yorkshire, iron- 
| monger— May 5, Kettlewell, Leeds, silversinith—May 6, Hattersley, Sheflield, stove- 
| manufacturer, CERTIFICATES, : 
| To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
| May 3, Burrell, Bull-and-Mouth Street, lodging-housekeeper—May 3, Stapleton and 
| Thorn, Whitefrairs, scavengers— May 5, Harvey, Stock Exchange, stock-dealer— May 
| 2, Brownlie, Richmond street, Princes Street, St. James’s, cabinet-maker—May 2, 
Baxter, Northumberland Strect, Strand, hotel-keeper—May 5, Callow and Taversbam 
junior, Cornhill, share-brokers—May 3, Coates and Hillard, Bread Street, Cheapside, 
merchants—May 3, Clayton, Crown Court, Cheapside, warehouseman—May 3, Bell- 
| chambers, Strand, bookseller— May 3, Phipps, High Holborn, saddler—May 3, Morse, 
| Bicester, Oxfordshire, currier—May 3, Gillett, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman 
| —May 3, Green, Pall Mall, wine merchant—May 3, Player, Braintree, Essex, grocer— 
| April 29, Harris, Gilispur Street, tailor-——May 4, Terrett, Salisbury Lane, Bermondsey, 
| 
| 











victueller—May 4, Stephens, Southampton, victualler—May 4, G. and P. Lungley, 
Latymore Read, Hammersmith, house and ship joiners—May 2, E. A. Edwards, Bristol, 
banker—May 2, M. E. Edwards, Bristol, banker—May 4, Ham, otherwise Baker, 
Wells, Somersetshire, milliner—May 4, Broad, Bristol, timber-merchant— May 5, 
Fallows, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, coal-titter—May 3, Wright, Whealton, calico- 
printer—May 3, Bumby, Manchester, cattle-dealer—May 8, J. and T. Prockter, Koch- 
dale, cotton-spinners—May 9, J. and W. Batson, Dudley Port, Staffordshire, iron- 
masters—May 3, 8. and W. E. Gundry, Bridport, bankers. 
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To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 2. 

Alexander and Bardgett, Old Broad Street, merchants—Blain, Liverpool, corn-mer- 
chant—Coombs, Bristol, carpenter—Barnsdall, Nottingham, timber-merchant—Han- 
cock, Ticknall, Derbyshire, fellmonger—Hammon, Threadneedle Street, architect-- 
Lawrence, Ealing, grocer—Laxton, Frogmore Wharf, Rickmansworth, coal-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Jones and Brown, = victuallers ; first div, of 4d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury—Clarke, Spring Street, Sussex Gardens, Paddington, livery-stable- 
keeper ; first div. of 5s. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Bourne, Clapham, 
carpenter ; final div. of 4d. any Saturday , Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Mattingley and 
Co. Wantage, bankers ; final div. of ljd. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— 
Bennett, New City Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, timber-merchant ; final div. of ljd. 
any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury —Macbryde, Watling Street, wine-merchant ; 
first div. of 2s. April 15, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— 





Kirby, Newgate Street, pin-manufacturer ; first div. of 9s. April 15, and two subsequent | 


Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry —Mountford, Darlington, tailor ; first div. of 2s. 
April 15, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Lewis, Ox- 
ford Street, linen-draper ; div. of 3s. 4d. April 12, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. 
Follett, Basinghall Street—Sherlock, Lewer Rosoman Street, brush-maker ; div. of 
2s. 6d. April 12, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street— Wilson, 
Hull, merchant ; first div. of 1s. 5d., and div, of 20s. on the separate estate of W. H. 
Wilson, April 12, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Stansfeld, Hull Slater, Albe- 
marie Street, tailor ; div. of 3s. 4d. April 13, and three following Thursdays ; Mr. Stans 
feld, King’s Arms Yard--Toome, Twickenham, tea-dealer; div. of Is. Id. April 13, 
and three following Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Deer, Bryanston 
Street, Edgeware Road, wheelwright ; div. of 1!j¢. April 13, and three following 
Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Drew, Bury St. Edmund’s, milliner ; 
div. of 1s. 9d. April 13, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms 
Yard. SCOTCH SEQUESTBATIONS 

M‘Corkle and Co. Glasgow, ship-owners, April 14, May 8-—Wilson, Glasgow, iron- 
monger, April 14, May 5—Cowan, Corstorphine, smith, April 15, May 8—Rait, Edin- 
burgh, bookseller, April 18, May 9—Lowrie and Bailey, Edinburgh, woollen-drapers, 
April 13, May 4. 











Friday, April 14. 
PARTNEASIUIPS DISSOLVED. 

Cooper and Co, Owston, Lincolnshire, manufacturers of hemp-sacking ; as far as re- 

ards T. S. Sharp—Hender and Brown, Callington, Cornwall, surgeons—Buck and 
Thomas, Great Kussell Street, drapers—Beedle and Fryer, Exeter, joiners—Zouch and 
Evans, Newport, Monmouthshire, drapers—Davenports and Stott, Chadderton, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners—Brockie and Beevers, Oldham, wine-dealers—P. M. and J. 
Wilmot, Leicester, brewers—Stretch and Co, Finch Lane, patent tube-manufacturers — 
Cooke and Harris, Wolverhampton, wine-merchants—G. and M. Sharman, Sunderland 
—Jones and Co. Leeds, iron-founders—J. and T. Salkeld,*Huddersfield, silk-manufac- 
turers—G. and T. C, Angus, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, curriers--Gimson and Co. Staley- 
bridge, iron-founders ; as far as regards J. J. Collier—C. Rowe junior and J. Rowe, 
Lyme Regis, curriers—J. and A. Burnham, Potton, Bedfordshire, chemists—Twiname 
and Co. Canada, general-merchants—Gintherr and Carruthers, Philpot Lane, provi- 
sion-merchants— Manuel and Co. Manchester, commission-merehants—Trevers and 
Son, Gloucester Place, Old Kent Road, carpenters—-Ambler and Hammond, Bishop's 
Auckland, mercers— Niddrie and Somerville, Montrose, druggists. 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

Davis, Wit.14M, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, iron-plate-manufacturer, April 13. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—STwURT, Geonrce, St. Alban’s, banker. 
BANKKUPTs. 

Batt, ANDREW, Wells, Somersetshire, innkeeper, to surrender May 5, 26: solicitors, 
Whitaker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Hobbs, Wells; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Bripvces, Joun Firzuersvert, Sherston Magna, Wiltshire, innkeeper, April 27, May 
25: solicitors, Messrs. White and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Bridges, Bristol; official as- 
signee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Brown, Joun, Manchester, carpet-dealer, May 1, 22: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; Atkinson and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Browne, JOHN BENSON, Newcastle- under-Lyme, wine-merehant, April 25, May 23: 
solicitors, Mr. Smith, Birmingham; Mr. Llewellyn, Tunstall; official assignee, Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham. 

Bugis, Epwakp, Langley Place, Commercial Road East, baker, April 27, May 24: 
solicitors, Young and Son, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Carter, JAMES, Swaffham Bulbeck, grocer, Apri "June 3: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 
Farnival’s Inn; Mr. Barlow, Cambridge ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Coutts, Joun, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron-ship-builder, May June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Messrs. Bates and 
Dees, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Davis, STEPHEN, and TroecerR, Apo.ruvus, York, furriers, April 27, May 26: solici- 
tors, Mr. Ivimey, Chancery Lane; Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Davies, Henry and Wit11AM, Liverpool, stock-brokers, April 25, May 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vincent, Temple; Messrs. Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Dawson, WILLIAM Isaac, Lime Street, cigar merchant, April 28, May 26: solicitor, 
Mr. Cattarns, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Essex, WILLIAM, Manchester, stuck-broker, April 26, May 17: 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Cooper, Manchester ; official assig., Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Goopwix, James MorrnramM, Staleynidge, grocer, April 28, May 19: solicitors, 
Milne & Co. Temple ; Mr. Sut‘on, Manchester; official assig., Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Hammon, Jonun WILLIAM, Seckforde Street, John Street Road, watch-case-manu- 
facturer, April 26, May 26: solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad Street Buildings; official 
assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

Howpen, GIDLey, Pump Row, Old St. Road, patent stove-manufacturer, April 24, May 
29: solicitor, Mr. Sutcliffe, New Bridge St.; official assig., Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 











| Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Davies, Bankside, coal-merchant ; 


solicitors, Gregory | 


Inwin, Tuomas Hastinos, Liverpool, stock-broker, April 26, May 16 : solicitors, Mr. | 


Vincent, Temple; Messrs. Littledale and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Ca- 
zenove, Liverpool. 

Jowett, lenry, Birmingham, tailor, April 26, May 27: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

KELLAR, Georce, Liverpool, timber-merchant, April 25, May 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Co. Staples Inn; Messrs. Davenport and Collier, Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

KERSHAW, SAMUEL, Charlestown, Derbyshire, cotton spinner, April 26, May 17: 
solicitors, Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus ; Mr. Higginbottom, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Osporn, WILLIAM Hesktn, Sheffield, wine-merchant, April 29, May 27: 
Capes & Co. Gray’s Inn; Mr. Fenton, Sheffield ; official assig., Mr. Freeman, Sheftield. 

Triccs, JAMEs, Southampton, upholsterer, April 28, May 26; solicitor, Mr. Fitch, 
Southampton Strect, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Watkins, Witttam Prrt, Long Ashton, Somersetshire, cider-merchant, April 28, 
May 30: solicitor, Mr. Hassell, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol 

WINTERBOURNE, Jon, Oxford, builder, April 26, May 26: solicitors, Messrs. Stani- 
tand and Long, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard, 

Wr es, Tuomas, Gloucester, grocer, April 27, May : solicitors, Messrs. Jones and 
Co. Crosby Square ; Mr. Harvey, Glocester; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 


solicitor, Mr. Bloxam, 











solicitors, | 


Smirn, Hexry Tuomas, and Hewitt, Joun, Liverpool, tailors, April 25, May 19: so- | 


licitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. London; Mr. Yates jun. Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. DIVIDENDS. 

May 5, Jay, Acie, Norfolk, surgeon—May 5, Atkins, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
wine-merchant—May 9%, Jillings, Honiton, Devonshire, draper—May 10, Weston, 
Southampton, plumber—May 9, Rogers, Northumberland Street, Strand, oilman— May 
10, Kent, Sraven Street, Strand, mouey-scrivener— May 10, Brazier, Oxford, tailor— 





May 10, Notting, Poole, currier—May 10, Staines, pa Northamptonshire, tailor— | 


May 5, Clarke and Philips, Leicester, bankers— May 8, Coulter, Birkenhe «d, grocer 
May 5, Buckton, Darlington, grocer—May 11, Bagnall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, music- 
seller—May 8, Marshall, Sunderland, chemist—May 11, Hudson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, marine-store-dealer—May 17, Keir, North Cave, Yorkshire, wood merchant— 
Stamp, Hull, stock-broker—May 17, R. and W. C. Oxtoby, Wandsford and Great 
Driftield, Yorkshire, millers— May 17, Lilley, Hull, timber-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 8, Varker, Ludgate Hill, woollen-draper—May %, Mocket, New Shoreham, mer- 
ehant— May 8, Pearce, ye tailor—May 5, Mille r, Ipswich, victualler— May 5, 
Freemantle, Bedford New Road, Clapham Rise, builder— May 5, Hicks, New Bond 


| 


Street, saddler—May 5, Hill, Gray’s Inn Lane, brewer—May 5, Curtis, Cheltenham, | 


auctioneer— May 5, Whitehall, Newport, watchmaker— May 10, Edwards, Bristol, ban- 
ker—May 9, Ramsden, Halifax, woollen-draper—May 9, Robinson, Huddersfield, mer- 
chant— May 5, J. F. and H. Fletcher, Oven Darwen, cotton-manufacturers— May 4, 
Morris, Liverpool, victualler—May 5, Wallace, Liverpool, corn-merchant —May 10, 
Baker, Birmingham, engraver— May li, Carter, Exeter, innkeeper—May 17, D. and J. 
Hawkesford, Bilston, iron- -founders—May 16, Beddoe, Westbromwich, draper. 


| 
| 
l 


To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 5. 

Mann, Maiden Lane, Cheapside, lead-merchant—Collard, College Street, Chelsea, 
slater—Gummer, Bridport, attorney—Fretwell, Greenwich, ship-owner—Cox, Man- 
chester, wine-merchant— Blake junior, Norwich, soap-manufacturer—Cork, High Street, 
Islington, livery-stable-keeper—Gamble, Cornhill, provision-merchant— Wadsworth, 
Broad Street, Golden Square, apothecary— Morton, Leeds, paper-stainer—Gough, Wem, 
Shropshire, druggist—Williams, Birkenhead, builder—Adams, Finsbury Square, sur- 
geon—Mogseley, Neath, Glamorganshire, watchmaker—Shakeshaft, Tranmere, Che- 
shire, victualler—G,. and D. Smith, Birmingham, leather-sellers. 

DECLABATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

W. and R. Reeve, New Bond Street, upholsterers; first div. of 3s. 3d. April 15, and 
two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Bell, Finch Lane, Cornhill, news- 
vender ; first div. of 3s, Gd. “April 15, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old 
Jewry—Day, Gracechurch Street, oilman ; first div. of 7}d. April 15, and two subsequent 

Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— Ensoll, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, draper ; sec. 
div of 9d. April 17, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Ellis 
jun. Woolwich, bootmaker; first div. of ls. April 17, and two subsequent Mondays ; 

div. of 14d. April 17, 
and two subsequent Mondays; Mr.Cannan, Birchin Lane--Peck, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, grocer ; first div. of 8s. 6d. April 15, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Reid, Denny, baker, April 20, May 11—Wilson, Newton Ayr, merchant, April 19, 

May 18—Kussell, Dunfermline, insurance-agent, April 20, May 11--Steedman, Leith. 


| me rehant, mt, Agu 19, May 10— —M‘Corkle and Co. Giagon, tp owners, — 19, May 9, 
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(Closing Prices.) 

















BRITISH FUNDS. Ds. 
| Saturd. | Monday. —- Wednes. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
} ened commen | oomsend 
8 per Cent Consols.... ss.e.seeeeeeeees ‘| cog | ip | 2h | 87 } s2g | 8 
Ditto for Account e.e0 sok 823 | 82 824 8: 
‘lroa exd 704 80g, «Bit 804 +0) 
s0ex d. 804 | 81h | et 1 81 
onrere -| shut | 8h exd. my § &, 8 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . ..... 185gexd.) 1854 Is | 186 187 187 
India Stock, 10} ........ cl |) shut | — 231g | 2315 230 
Exchequer bills, 3d. pe rdiem ... 40 pm. 3 ; 39 37. } 8? al 
India Bonds, 4¢ per Cent . oe 20 pm. —_iie- 17! O22 _ 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





































































Austrian -— || Massachusetts (Sterling).. * Pp. Ct. 96 
Belgian .... 47 | Mexicam ....... ose a ie 
BRCRD.. ce ose ce of — | Michigan. . : - —_— 
Brazilian .........- . 59 Mississippi _ Ste viing). t= -— 
Hhuenos Ayres ..... 645.455 t— 2) New York (1858). t= 86g 
Chiliam ...cccece crcseccees 6‘—- 83 =6|' Ohio ... t-— 86 
Danish ... 2.6.0 .c002 ereeeed 50 =|! Pe nnsylvania ed 65 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 34- | 37 Peruvian t— bat | 
Ditto. i— 54 | «Portuguese t-— 55 
French .. 3=— | —— | Ditto.....- eceee 3.=— 133 
Ditto .. 5 = —— | Russiam ... .. «se t= 77 
Indiana om | of! Gems on. .cc0e b= 1 
Cilimols . ...cccccrcccccscees 6=— | 11 |) Ditto. orien s= 19 
Kentucky .... ....00:0.0+ _= _ Ditto (Passive) .......+ seeeee 23 
Louisiana (Ste rling) 5$-— 76 Ditto (Deferred) .... ... —_ 
Maryland (Sterling)....... ‘- 70 | Venezue la Active + wr eereeeres _ 
SH A R ES 
(Last Official Quotation outa the W eek ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— ANKS— | 
Caledonian......... «+++ © eee | : Australasian ..... seeeeees 16 
Edinburgh and Glasg | British North ‘Ame! rican = | -—- 
= astern Counties... .... ao Colomial .....-++e-.+ —_— 
at Northern .... «+++ . Commercial of London . _ 
} smo North of England .. . London and W estminster . . . 20 
Great Western . pee ' London Joint Stock 135 
Hull and Selby..... Nationa! of Ireland .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . National Provincial —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ° Provincial of Ireland.... —_— 
London Brighton and South Coz ast! 288 Union of Australia .. 223 
London and Blackwall . | 43 Union of London —_— 
London and North-western ..... I2s Mines— 
SEIMARE «00s. 0008 .ceoncence -«f $63 DGANES o00000-sc0ncessescecce ,  — 
North British ........00-eee0e0+ | 20 || Brazilian Imperial ..........+: — 
Northern and Eastern ...........! 473 Ditto (St. John Del Key 7 
South-eastern and Dover sees 224 Cobre Copper eo sescece sons] _ 
South- western ees isa MiIscELLANEUUS— | 
York, Newcastle, and 1 rw ic “k ee 293 Australian Agricultural —— 
York and North Midland ....... 65 Canada — 
Docks— } Genera! Steam ° 23 
East and West India . ........-.- | 1103 Peninsular and Oriental Steam of 
TemGe cccccccccccce oof 904 Royal Mail Steam. .......++ | a) 
St. Katherine | —— South Australi an..... —_ 
BULLION. Per oz. ME TA LS 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes - . 0... @ 00 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars . Cc. 66 @ 
Mew Dollars ...cccccccce cocseeres 0080 Le ad, British Pig .... ‘3 1 0. 0@ 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. . oo 0 @ O 6 Steel, English seecee ooeoo0.. O0O@0@ 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, April li. 











&. 
Wheat,R.New42 tod6 | Rye ....... 40 todd Maple..... 
Fine. Barley ...... 24—25 White... Fine 
Old ...... ° } Malting... 39 —32 Boilers ... 35 — 36 Poland . 22~—23 
White j i. Ord.... 56—57 | Beans,Ticks., 31— 33 Fine . 23— 24 
Fine Fine. .... 57-58 Old . ee a Potato .. 24-25 
Super. New... 51—56 | Peas, Mog ... 32-33 Harrow. Fine . 25—26 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PKICES oF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. | 
50s. 10d. | Rye ... ... 308. 4d. | Wheat...... 7s. Od, ye 





Wheat.... 
Barley 31 0 | Beans . 35 11 | Barley...... 2 0 | Beans . 
Oats.. .... 20 2 39 11 | Oats ........ 2 6 | Peas . 





eekly Ave rages for the Weck ending April 8. 
. 2d. —Uats, 19s. id. j4.—Rye, 20s. 64. —Beans, 355. 34.—Peas, 33s. 3d. 








Wheat, 5ls. 6¢.—Barley, 


PROV ISIONS. 





FLOUR 
Town-made ......-- per sack 3 to 49s. Butter—Best Fresh, lds. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ....-.6. ess — 15 Carlow, 4/. 10s, to 41. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship ai — 43 | Bacon, Irish .. nen. 708.— 72s. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 41 | Cheese, Cheshire ...... coos » O4 = 76 
Bran. ....... « per quarter * — © Derby Plaim ......0+.e+000+ 4 — 6 
Pollard, ee co — 0 Hams, VOeK «.cccccces soosccoce — 70 


Bread, oad to 8d, the ib loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ano Leapenwmatt.* SMmirurievy.” 
s. d. ad. d. 


j Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. rv 


Heap or Carrum at 

















s. a. 8. s. da. Su iTHFiBen. 

Reef... 3 4 to co.ee 3 BtOd Ztod B Friday. Monday. 

Mutton 4 2—4 8=—5 © 4... 46—5 0—5 #} Beasts O71 ...06 2,737 

Veal... 3 4— 40—4 6—5 4] Sheep. 3,930 ..,.. 15,170 

York.. 4 0— : O—4 6—5 0] Calves. 228 .. 96 

Lamb. 6 i= ° . —7 4—0 O| Pigs. . 358 nese 305 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
PUTATUES. 

Kent Pockets..........++ ++. 60s.to 73s. York Reds.. per ton. ~ hog Os. 

Choice ditto. ...... ° eeeese BO — 105 Scotch Reds .... . eeeees 

Sussex Pockets ........-.:006 58 = 72 De@VONS 2... sescesccses-ces ooces 

Fine ditto ...... conssceicoe © = © | Kentand E ssex W Vhite B cccccces 

HAY AND ST RAW. (Per Load of 36 Tru usses.) 
Cr MBERLAND. Smirerieco. 

Hay, Good . eovece 78s. to On, 
— rior. ceereese 60 _- 0 
Mew.s secce . 0 — 70 

Clover....... . 95 —- 8 

Wheat Straw. 25 — 32 





OILS, COALS, Cc ANDL ES 8. 











ERIES. 
Rape Oil . per cwt. £1 lis. 0d | Tea, Bohea, fine, oe per Ib, Os. 1d. to Us. 3d. 
Kefined 115 Congou, fine.... 13—1 
Linseed Oil . 6 | BSouchong, fine ........+. 13 —3 6 
Linseea Oil-Ca o | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 70s. to 115s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7. | Good Ordinary ... ....... 0s. to 36s 
Coals, Hetton 1 Sugar, Muse ovado, per cwt.. 22s. O}d 





TCS. cererceses: sersecsses OF 04, West Iadia Molasses ....14s. 6d, to 18s. 64, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—| 
THALBERG. 

CLASSICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
Evenine, Arait 17th, 1848. With | 
Oa which occasion M. THatorre 


GRAND SACRED, 
CONCERT, on Monpay 
Great Orchestra, Chorus, &e. 
will execute several Pieces. | 

A Second GRAND CONCERT will be presented on Wep- | 
NESDAY Moarnino, Apaip 19th, i848. 

. . NG Ee vo Thy 
EIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, 
PRINCESS'’S CONCERT ROOMS.—Last Four Nights. 
—Monpay, Arnis 17, and three following Mondays, being the 
close of the season and termination of the present sub 
scriptions. Single Tickets, 7s. each. Weippert’s Palace 
Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. Mr. Corrie. The 
Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Pa , of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres. Commen ll. Conclude at 3 
Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho Square. 


M\HE SECOND ARTISTS’ AMATEUR DRA- 


MATIC PERFORMANCE, in aid of the ARTISTS 
INE 



























GENERAL B Vol tC INSTITUTION, will take place 
on Tuurspay Evenixe the 27th inst. at the St. James’s The- 
atre. Tickets, 7s. each to all parts of the house, may be ob- | 
tained on and after the 17th instant, from the following 


Gentlemen, who have 
occasion—C. R. Cockerell, 


consented to act as Stewards on the 
Esq. R.A. Hampstead Heath ; 
Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall Rast ; A. D Fripp, Esq. 17,Golden | 
Square ; S.C. Hall, Esq. F.S.A. the Rosary, Brompton, and 
193, Strand ; J. H. Mann, Esq. 27, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; J. Mitchell, Esq. 33, Old Bond Street ; Henry 
Moseley, Esq. 52, U ppe r Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; 
Mathew Wood, Esq. 53, Berners Street; and the Treasurer, 
G. R. Ward, Fsq. i, Fituses Square. 


A SSOCIATION FOR FOUNDING THE 
SETTLEMENT OF CANTERBURY IN NEW 
ZEALAND —Archbishop of Canrerguny, President. 
Archbishop of Dublin. } Rt. Hon. HW. Goulburn, M P. 
Marq. Cholmondeley. Dean of Canterbury. 
Earl of Ellesmere. *C. B. Adderley, Esq. 

















M.P. 


Ear! of Lincoln, M.P. *Hon. Ly Cavendish . 
Bishopof London. *Hon. 


. Charteris, M.P 
*T. 6. o ‘ocks, M.P. 

*J.R Godley 
*E. He alawell, 


*KRev. 


Bishop of Winchester. 
Bishop of Exeter. 
Bishop of Ripon 
Bishop of St. David's. 





sq. 
Esq. 
Hawkins. 





*Bishop of Oxford. Rev. Dr. Hinds. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Coleridge. Ven. Archdeacon Hare. 
*Lord Lyttelton. Rev. Dr. Hook. 


*Lord ween M?. 


*John Hutt, Esq. 
Lord Ashley, ¥ 


*J. Simeon, Esq. M.P. 








Lord A. Hervey, M P. | *Rev.G.R. Gleig. 
Lord J. Manners, M P. | A. Stafford, Esq. M.P. 
Sir W. Heathe :te, Bart. M.P. | Hon. J. Talbot. 

y. Farquhar, Bart Key. C. Torlesse. 
Sir W. Jones, Bart. M P. Ven Archdeacon Wilber- 
Sir W. James, Bart. force. 


* Committee of Management. 

The object of this Association is to found a Settlement in 
which real provision will be made for the moral and religious 
welfare of the Settlers, and thus to remove the chief obstacle 
which tends to deter the gentry of England from taking part 
in the work of Colonization. 

With this view care wil! be taken to provide the Settlement 
from the first, and to an adequate extent, with the Ministry 
and Ordinances of the English Church, and with Educational 
Institutions of a Religious character. | 

Arrangements are in progress for acquiring a large Terri- | 
tory in New Zealand to be devoted exclusively to the pur 
poses of this Settlement. | 

A Committee of Management, appointed by the Association, 
will dispose of the land so acquired, and Will exercise the 
right of selection among applicants for the purchase of it. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has under- 
taken to manage the trust fund for Religious and Educational 
purposes in concert with the Association. 

The Funds necessary for the objects above-mentioned, as 
well as forthe general purposes of founding the Settlement, 
will be supplied by the price of the land. 

Further information may be obtained by persons desirous of 
purchasing land in the Settlement, or of promoting the ob 
jects of the Association, by applying at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 41, Charing Cross, bet n the hoursof Eleven a.m. 
and Four p.m. ; or by letter addressed to H. M. Lernoy, Esq., 


at the above address. 
7) > , . . . , 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALE Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
-. a { Lord Kenyon. 

Vice-President. | yignt Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. MP. 
Treasurer—Venjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq 

At the Annual Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, 
on Wepnesvay, the 5th day of Arnis 184%, the Accounts of 
Receipt and Expenditure for twelve months, ending the 3ist 
of December 1817, having been laid upon the table, duly 







































































| 
audited, the Secretary reported that the number of debtors | 
discharged and relieved from the under-mentioned prisons 
during the same period was 111, of whom 73 had wives and | 
174 children ; the average expense of whose liberation, includ - | 
ry charge connected with the Charity, was 16/. 3s. 74d. 
ach ~ btor discharged and relieved, viz.— | G 
Aylesbury Hereford ........ 2 Radford Peverel.. 1 
TOD. waneneses 4 Huntingdon ..... 1 Reading... ... 1 | 
Bristol 2 roe 1 Ruthin .........+ 1 
Bury 5S ‘sl -» 1 Southampton .... 3 | 
Cambridg o I .. 1 Stafford 1 
Carlisle .. 1 Liverpool . -. 10 Surrey 
Chelmsford 4 London, vize— | 
Derby Queen's . | 
Dolgelly .. 2) Whitecross St. | 
Dorchester ...... 1 Maidstone ....... 1 Win hester 
Dover ...... 1)/Monmouth 2, Worcester 
Durham .... . 1 Morpeth . 2 SOMS) ...4.+46- 7 
Exeter (2 prisons 2 Newcastle 2) _ | 
Flint ....... «+» LNorwich(2 risons 5 Total from forty- 
Gloucester 3 Nottingham ..... 1) four Prisons .. 111 
Haverfordwest 1\Presteign ..... 1 


Kesolved—That the most cordial thanks of the Governors be 
presented to Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. for the con- 
tinued and devoted attention b--towed by him upon the con- 
cerns of the Society, and for the important aid rendered thereto 
by his able services in the oftice of Treasurer thereof. 

Resolved—That the sincerest thanks of the Governors be 
presented to John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq. for the 
essential benefit derived from their zealous and efficient ser- 
vices in auditing the accounts of the Society. 

Resolved—That the Governors embrace this occasion to ex- | 
press to Mr Lunn the high sense which they entertain of the | 
unremitting zeal and ability with which he has, for upwards } 
of nineteen yours, performed the duties of Sec retary of the | 
Society. The cases of 14 Petitioners were afterwards consi- | 








| 
} 





dered, of which 12 were approved, and 2 rejected. 

The Secretary also reported—That since the meeting held 
on the Ist March, 2 debtors, of whom | had a wife and 4 chil- 
dren, have been dis ‘harged from the prisons of England and 
Wales; the expense of whose age including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 35/. 7s. 10d. ; and the 
following Benefactions received since the last aes 













John Pepys, Esq. .. eovece -£5 0 0 
John Curteis, Esq. 500 
Frederick Chatfield, sq. per Lew Hertslet, Esq 5 5 0 
Henry Drummond, Esq. per Messrs. Drummond 55 0 
George Gipps, Esq. per Messrs. Coutts and Co. . 220 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, T emple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Stre: ‘et, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month. Josrru Lunn, Secretary. 





1 E 
| Charles Downes, Esq. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | JEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP FOR 


COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Directors 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanane! De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq | D. Q. Henriques, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, 
rd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, 
ident. | John Ritchie 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, ° 

This Company, established by act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security ina large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834 ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured to ail policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected. The bonus added 
to policies from March 1834 to Dec. 3lst 1840 is as follows— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured Sum added to Policy. 


97, 





Lennox Bx 












92,0008 











£5,000 e 6 years 10 months £683 6 
5,000 6) 0 0 
5,000 400 0 0 
5,000 200 0 0 





The premiums ne everthe les ss are on the most mourrate seale, | 


and only One Half need be Paid for the First Vive Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. No entrance money or charge 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 

T 


YROVIDEN 
50, Regent Street, and 2, 
London. Establ shed 1806 
Invested Capital, 1,230,0001. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0007. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,0001. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The _ i James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
William Ostler, Esq 
George Round, Esq 
Esq. | James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. *rederich Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esc | William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other cftices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

If a party neglect to pay for the rene val of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are 
given to the Insured. 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims. 


LIFE OFFICE, 


Royal Exchange Buildings 








1. 
H. Blencowe c whure hill, Esq. 
George Dacre, 











or apvlied to the 























Sum | 
Life insured. insured.| Sum paid. 
| 
John Wharton, Fsq., Skelton Castle 5000 
sir John Saunders Ge eats Bart.. 5000 
nn William Wake, Bart. 5000 
Earl Strathmore ..... 5000 2 
Rev. IH. W.Champne ys, 3000 508 
The Marquis of Welle eeeees 2000 | 3411 1 3 
wl C athe: Ut...e. 1000 1862 4 11 








tuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in ‘all the prince ipal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Hea‘ Office, 50, Regent 
Strect Joun A. Beavuont, Managing Director. 


JTONIAN AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ENDOWMENT SOCIETY 
(Registered pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic. cap. 110 
CAPITAL, 50,0002. in 5,900 Shares of 10/. each. 
DEPOSIT, l/. per Share. 

Office, 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 
*atrons. 

Far! Sardwich. 

Viscount Templetown. 

The Right Honourable Lord Denman. 
Viscount Feilding. 


The Honourable Henry Ashley. 
The Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor of England. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Patteson. 
The Provost of Eton. 
Rey. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D., Head Master, ) Pton 
Rey. Richard Okes, M A., Lower Master. } Coll. 
Trustees 
George William Bacon, Esq. Hensington House, Woodstock. 


Mr. Commissioner Bullock, Woburn Square. 
Henry A. Norman, Esq. Eaton Square. 
President—The Marquis of Downshire. 
Directors 
T. Charles Harrison, Esq. F.1 
a. t- Bulloc k, Fsq. Deputy-Chairman 
y. Bacon, sq. Woodstock . 
py Esq. Polesden, 
Leatherhead. 
W.Dickson Esq. Notting Hill. 
H. J.T. Hawley, Esq. Camden 
Town. 
George Lewis, Esq 
Grosvenor Square 
J. W. Long, Esq. Long Ditton 
T. 1. Mortimer, Esq. Albany. 
Auditors—J. E. A. Dolby, Esq. Guards Office. 
A. Howard, E Eccleston Square. 
Medical Officers. 
Edmund Lioyd Birkett, Esq. M.D. Cloak Lane, City. 
Willoughby M. Burslem, Esq. M D. Albemarle Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Bouverie and Co. Haymi _ t 
Actuary—Rev. M. O'Brien, Professor, King’ s Colleg 
Solicitor—William Cole Long, EB Isq. 21, Souths apeets 
Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
Secretary—W illiam Perceval Pickering, Esq. 
Prospectuses, and all information, with forms of Proposals, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Society's Offices. 
ETON FUND 
Distinct from the General Life Assurance, but under 
immediate superintendence of the Board of Directors, 
tablished the “‘ Eton Fund,” for the support and assistance of 
those old Etonians whom ill health or misfortune 
deprived of the means of livelihood. 
frok STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty, his kKoyal High 
ness Prince Albert, and . R. H. the Dutchess of Kent — 
THOMAS HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM, 
cayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the 
tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and -oon 
becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of dec: All persons can fill 
the tooth themselves with ease, as full tions are enclosed. 
Price 2s.6d. Prepared only by Thomas Howard, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 64, Berners Street, who will send it into the country 
free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street ; Sanger, 
150, Oxford Street ; Starkie, 4, Strand; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; 
Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine Vendors in the King- 
dom. Price 2s.é6d. Mr. Thomas Howard continues to supply 
the loss of teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without 
springs or wires. This method does not require the ex 
traction of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation what 
ever, and is less expensive than others. Mr. Howard, Surgeon 
Dentist, 64, Berners St., Oxford St. At home from 11 till 4 





R.8. Ch . 

and Resident Director 

Geor Murdoch Ec- 
sleston Squ 

A. B. Pollock, Esq. Temple. 

Wm. Fred. Roome, Esq. Cado- 
gan Place. 

Hon. FE. Upton, Eecleston Sq. 

Park St. | A. F. Westmacott, Esq. Fel 

| tham, Middlesex 

| Edmond Wilder, Esq. Sussex 

Terrace. 








Esq 
a. 





, London 








the 


es 








for stopping de- 















may have | 





| protection label of Delcroix and Co., and their address, 


+ OT ase, WELLINGTON, NELSON, and NEW PLY- 
MOUTH, in NEW ZEALAND.—The First-Class Passenger 
Ship BLUNDELL, 573 Tons, now lying in the London Docks, 
will be despatched as above on Monday, the Ist of May next. 
and will carry an experienced surgeon. 
Apply at New Zealand House, or to 
Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
Ky order of the Court of Directors. 
Tuomas Cupnrrt Haroon. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 


London, 16th March Isis baa 
ATEAM CHINA, 


S 





Mr. Joseru SvayNer, 


TO INDIA AND 








vit EGYPT.—Regular Monthiy Mail Steam Con- 
v amce for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, 
to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapor 
Hlong-kong.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 






gation Company book pa rs ard receive goods 






cels for the above ports by their steamers, starting 

South: sagas the 20th, and fre m Suez on or about the 10th 
of every month.—For rates of passage-money, plans of the 
ste amers, and to sec passages, apply at the Company's 







es, No. 122, Leader 


fTANDEN AND CO.S SHETLAND AND 


SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 112, Jermyn S'reet, St. 
An assortment of New Shawls, Mantles, Scarfs, &c. 
is now ready for inspection. Also a fine and light description 
of under clothing, made expressly for summer wear. SHET- 
LAND HOSIERY particularly recommended for pedestrian 
excursions and general wear. SCOTCH GOODS in every 
variety, Tartans, Tweeds, Travelling Plaids, &c. &c. A Pair 
of Shetland Ponies for salc 
VEAUTIFUL WOME N.—Tie 
blemish to beauty is supertiuous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms DELCROIX end COL!S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
to the skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 
each. The yirtues of this invention are too well known to 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies against a 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has ailixed to it the Chancery 
158, 


! Street, London. 





James's 


greatest 








New Bond Street. 
YOWLAND’S LOTION.—This elegant pre- 
paration, an original formula of the late Dr. Gowland, 

all impurities of the Skin, continues to maintain a repute 

commensurate wi-h its specific properties, of speedily cradi- 
cating every description of eruptive malady, discolouration, 

&c. and in improving and enhancing the beauty of the com- 

plexion, by a congenial action upon the skin, as perfectly in- 

nocent as it is agrecable and efticacious.—* Rob Shaw, Lon- 








for 








don,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, without 
which none is genuine.—Sold by Kg Perfumers and Chemists. 
Price 2s. 9¢d., 5s. 6d. ; quar as 


‘he MON.—ME ¢ ALFE and Co.’s TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. and Co. beg respectfully to 
inform the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not 
of their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name 





and address in full, thus—Metealfe and Co. 130n., Oxford 
Street: Brushes marked “* Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” 
** Metealfe’s Pattern, are not of their make, and parties 








selling them as such ye prosecuted. M. and Co. have been 
compelled to give this caution in consequence of the increased 
number of spurious brushes (of a very inferior description) 
that are now palmed upon the public (particularly in the 
country, India, and Abroad generally) by unprincipled dealers 
taking advantage of their reputation.—Orders, direct to them, 
enclosing Post-office order, wil be punctually attended to. 


PLATE—T. COX SAVORY AND CO. 
Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, seven doors from Grace- 


church Street,) London 
The best wrought Piddle-pattern Spoons and Forks at 7s. 2d. 


will 












per ounce. Fippte Parrern. CLassic Do. 
oz s. d. £s. d. £s. d. 

12 Table Spoons . seo at7T2—10b0.. 11 70 
12 Dessert Spoons ... 0.732— 734... 714 
12 Table Forks 30 ..72—10150..11 76 
12 Dessert Forks .... «- 2 .. — 734... 7154 
2 Gravy Spoons..... 10 —- 318 3168 
1 Soup Ladle... ....-.+.0. 9 — 346... 3 70 
4 Sauce Ladles....... once — 3168 108 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bow 100 140 
1 Fish Slice 1 2120 
2 Tea Spoons.... ~78— 4 85 
1 Pair Sugar Tong 0 50. 0170 
The Classte is a new Di ratte ri much admired for its elegance. 
HE TEA ESTABLISHM ENT, 
4&5, King William Street, City. Circular for April 1848. 

In our January circular, we had to notice a depression of 


We were then of 
With the new year 
from the removal of the monetary pressure 
previously existiag, that an enhanced value would be obtained 
by the Importers. Our prediction has not been verified: the 
uncertainty attending the development of the financial mea- 
sures of the Government at the commencement of the year, 
and the unsettied state of political affairs subsequently, both 
in China and throughout Europe, have had the effect of 
checking enterprise and retarding commerce, so that the com- 
mon descriptions of Tea are even lower now than in January. 

Within the last fortnight, common Congous have been sold 
as low as 7d. to 74d. per Ib. in bond ; and Congous possessing 


prices unprecedented in the Tea Trade. 
opinion Teas had seen theirlowest price. 
we fully expected, 














much strength and Souchong flavour, from 9$¢. to !14. per Ib. 
We are now selling a realiy useful Congou at 3s. per Ib. ; and 
we coufidently recommend the Strong Congou at 3s. 4d. per 


Ib. as possessing almost every requisite for domestic purposes. 
The quality of the Fine Congou we are now selling at 4s. per 
lb. issuperior to any ever before offered to the public at the 





price, in fact, few families require a better Tea ; the Fine Hy- 
son at 4s., the Superfine Hyson at 5s. 4d., and the Fine Gun 
powder at 5s. per lb., are well worthy of attention. Our sys- 


tem of busine ss has ie en so long known, that it is almost 


unnecessary to state that we never recommend any article 
unless the quality issuch as to justify us in doing so. The 


quotation of low prices to articles, the quality of which will 
not bear out the description, isa mere deception, and only 
tends to disappoint the purchaser. 

The Finest Black and Green Teas are rather 
the searcity of these descriptions, but our 


dearer from 
prices remain un- 








altered ; the market gee of the Finest Souchong varies from 
8. 6d. to 3s. per Ib. bond, the cost of the Finest, with the 
Duty of 2s. 2}. vided, is therefore d. per Ib. Thus it 








will be seen that, notwithstanding the de Teas of the 
highest quality, imported only in small quantities, still com- 
mand a full price. 
ihe Coffee Market has been well supplied with every de- 
tion, and prices are ie thanat any former period ; 
ive Mocha is now ouly ; the Finest Old Mocha, very 
choice, ls. 8d. ; and all other Far) we are now selling at a pro- 
portionate reduction. Good Plantation Coffee is now only Is. 
per Ib.; this we strongly recommend for family use. Sound 
common Coffee, 9d. to 10d way and Comrawny, 4 and 5, 
King William Street, C ty. 


GENTLEMAN REGAINED the use of 
i his LIMBS by the EFF of HOLLOWAY’'S OINT- 
MENT and PILLS. Mr. John Cock,a highly respectable gentle- 
man, residing at Madron, near Penzance, had been confined 
to his house for a considerable period from a fearful attack of 
paralysis He had recourse to the best medical aid, but tono 
purpose ; as in such cases the usual treatment never does any 
good ; he then resolved upon using Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and, to the surprise of allwho knew his deplorable state, 
these wonderful Medicines alone have res*ored him to perfect 
health and the complete use of his limbs. These valuable 
Medicines are sold by all druggists, and at Professor Ho..o- 
war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


ression, 


is. 


Rut 
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M SOYER having been induced by a great 
@ number of the Nobility and Gentry to fabricate an en- 
tirely new Sauce, for the pubiic at large ; and finding, on ac- 
count of his numerous duties at the Reform Club, the im- 
——s of attending to more than the preparation of it, 

has the honour to state, that having prepared a quantity at 
Frith Street, Soho, has appointed Messrs. Causst 
his wholesale 


his factory, 
and Bxackwern 
can be procured by the middle of April, 
21, Soho Square, and of al! the principal Sauce-vendors 
throughout the Kingdom.—Reform Club, 4th April 1848 


PARVEN'S FISH SAUCE—E. Lazespy 

and 8 s, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upon by ous imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, re que t purchasers to observe that each bottle ot 
the genuinca * bears the name of “ Witiiam Lazrney" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed *‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. L\zexey and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ec!s, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Pish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


\ ECHI’S MU LTI ORMIA, 4, Le aia | 
5\ Stre T rant appendage to the drawinzroom 
i -apicr Macl uprising within itself a Pole Screen, a 
Chess Table.a Reading Desk, 

solicits the attention of the tasteft 


and a Music Stand 

ul to this novelty, 
to the general contents of his new Show Room, in which are 
exhibited the most perfect specimens of Papier Maché pro 
duced in this country. An immense variety of ladies d 
gentiemen’s Dressing Cases, Work-tables, Tea DPoys, Tea 
Trays, Hand sereens, Pol: Sereens, Card, Note, 
Baskets, &c. Everything for the Toilet and Work Table, of 
the best quality, and at moderate prices, may be had at 
Mecat's, 4, Leadenhall Street, near the India House 























NEW EDITIONS. 
vol. royal 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


In! 
ILNER’S GALLERY of NATURE; a 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, 
lustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geo- 
graphy, and Geology. With 16 Engravings on Steel, and 
many hundred Vignettes and Diagrams on Wood, en- 
graved in the first style of art. 

In 1 handsome royal 8vo. vol. price 21s. cloth, 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, PICTORIAL, DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL. With upwards of 350 
Engravings on Wood, and 28 on Steel; illustrative of the 
Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and Geography of that 
Country. 

* An able work, and beautifully ilustrated.”— Times. 
Tn 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. handsome cloth binding, price 
31. 3s.; or in morocco elegant, price 4/. l4s. 6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Memoir and Essay by 
Barry Cornwall; a series of new illustrative Etc hings, 
forming Frontispieces to the Plays, and 1,000 Engravings 
on Wood, designed by Kenny Meadows; Portrait on 
Steel, engraved by Holl. 

In royal 8vo. handsomely bound, price 21s. ; and morocco 
extra, I. Ils. 6d. 

BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. With 46 Vignette 
Tilustrations after Desigus by H. Warren, engraved by 
Edward Finden, 

London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. 

Strand. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN 
AND HALL. 


1. 
HE HALF-SISTERS. By Gerarpine E. 
Jewsevury, Author of ** Zoe; the History of Two 
Lives.” 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 


9 

HE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 

By Tuomas CartyLe. Vol. 1, The Bastille. Vol. 2, 

The Constitution. Vol. 3, The Guillotine. Third Edition. 
3 vols. Svo. 31s. Gd. 


RITICAL AND “MISCELLANEOUS 


) ESSAYS. Collected and republished. By Tnomas 
CARLYLE. Third Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


{\HARTISM. 


“ It never smokes but there is fire.” 
Second Ex aan. Svo. 5s. 


\ R. BROOKE'S Jou RNALS OF EVENTS 

in BORNEO, and the EXPEDITION of H.M.S. 
Dido, for the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY. By Capt. 
the Hon. Henry Kepret,R.N. Third Edition, with an 
additional Chapter, comprising recent intelligence. By 
W. K. Ketty. With Maps and Views. n 2 vols. 8vo. 
1]. 12s. 


6. 
_ THE LAST OF THE ROMAN 
it TRIBUNES. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, 
Bart. <A new and cheap Edition, corrected and revised 
throughout, with a new Preface by the Author. In one 
volume, price 3s. Gd. cloth, with a Frontispiece by Il. K. 
BRowne. 


‘. 
‘ie PICKWICK PAPERS. 
Dickens. A new and cheap Edition, corrected and 
revised throughout, with a new Preface by the Author. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. witha ssc by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


UR STREET. By Mr. M. A. Titm ARSH, 
Author of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” “ V anity Fair,” 
&e. Second Edition, with 16 Plates, drawn by the Author. 
In 4to. price 5s, plain, 7s. 6d. coloured. 


9. 
HE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830- 
1840. France during the Three Days, and under 
Louis Philippe. By Locis BLanc, Secretary to the pre- 
sent Provisional Government of France. Translated by 
WALTER K. KELLY. In 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 


10. 
Me RICARDO’S ANATOMY OF THE 
i NAVIGATION-LAWS DISSECTED. By a 
BARRISTER. 8vo. Gs. 


ll. 
HE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE 
NATIONS, considered in relation to their Domestic 
Institutions and External Policy. ty W. TORRENS 
M‘Cciacn, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


12. 
HE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
A Novel. By the Author of “ The Falcon Family.” 
In I vel, 8vo. price 9s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





Amen Corner, and 147, 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
"—Old Proverb- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


agents for the above, and | 
at their warehouse, 


Mechi | 
as weil as 


and Cake | 


By Cuarwes | 


| us the flame of liberty.’ 


Now ready, Part I. price 1s. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. A 


HISTORY OF FRANCE AND OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


By G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gaspry. 
Illustrated with upwards of 360 Engravings on Wood from designs by Jutes Davin. 
This work is intended to supply what has long been felt as a deficiency in English literature—a concise 
and popular, yet complete and accurate History of France. 


London : 


Wx. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 Volumes, New and Cheaper Issue. 
On Ist of May will be published, price 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Volumes, and LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 10 Volumes, 


Now in course of publication, Volume the First of the 


POETIC AL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In 12 Volumes, with 24 Engravings, 12 of them after Turner's Designs. 
R. Cape, Edinburgh; Hovutsron and Sroneman, London. 





JAcw Wiork by Miss Martineau. 


Just published, in 3 Vols. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Lately published, 


. LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S GRANTLEY MANOR. 3 vols. 
BUTLER’S (late Fanny Kemble) JOURNAL OF A YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN 


MRS. 
ITALY. 


2 vols. 21s. 


31s. 6d. 


3. MRS. QUILLINAN’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, AND GLIMPSES 


2 vols. 


OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 


18s. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Completion of Mose’s New Gieneral Wioaraphical Dictionary. 


Now ready, in Twelve Volumes, 8vo. elegantly printed in double columns, 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Projected and oy, Arranged by the late Rev. Hucu Jamus Rose, B.D. 


Principal of King’s College, London. 


This Work is intended to supply a deficiency in our literature which has been felt for the last thirty years, 
since the completion of Mr. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, in 1817. 


That publication, now nearly ob- 


solete, contained less than 9,000 names, while the present Work (though published at little more than half 


| literature has of late years supplied. 


ment for every class of readers. 
Printed for B. Fellowes; F. and J. Rivington; 


| Bain; J. Dowding; G. Greenland; A. Greenland; F. C. Westley ; James Bohn; Capes and Co.; 
London; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


the price of the former) contains more than 20,000. 
perienced writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic and foreign 
The great variety and extensive range of its contents, far exceeding 
those of any other modern biographical publication in our language, must render it a very important addition 
to every Public and Private Library, both as a work of reference and a storehouse of information and amuse- 


It has been most carefully edited and compiled by ex- 


E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. 


T. Bosworth, 





NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


Hr. 


Fames’s Neo Nobel. 


‘SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; OR LAUREL WATER. 


| ROSE, 


JANE EYRE; 


| London: Smrru, 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ The Convict,” “ Russell,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 
New Nobel by the Author of ‘ Ranthorpe.” 
BLANCHE, 


By G. H. Lewes, Esq. Author of “ Ranthorpe,” “A Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


Thitd Edition of 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Currer Be. 
With Preface by the Author. 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


AND VIOLET. 


“Fane Epre.” 


Three volumes, post 8yo. 





MYHE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE; 


A SUPPLEMENT TO ALL 


NEWSPAPERS. 


To be published weekly, price 3d. stamped, by CuarRLes Knicut, 90, Fleet Street, 


Commencing on the 2 


Tue Conductors of “ The Voice of the People” adopt 
the following Mottos, as exponents of their principles, 
and as guides for their practice— 

“ Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity 
will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; 
for opinion in good men is but kno“ ledge in the making. A 
little generous prudence, a little forbearance of one 
another, and some grain of charity, might win all these 
diligencies to join, and unite into one general and 
brotherly search after truth.”—MILTON, 

“From the great wras of national illumination we 
date the commencement of our main national advan- 
tages. The tangle of delusions, which stifled and dis- 
torted the growing tree, have been torn away; the 
parasite weeds, that fed on its very roots, have been 
plucked up with a salutary violence. To us there remain 
only quiet duties, the constant care, the gradual im- 
provements, the cautious, unhazardous labours of the 
industrious though contented gardener—to prune, to en- 
gratt, and one by one to remove from its leaves and fresh 
shoots the slug and the caterpillar.” —CoLERIDGE. 

“ He that sets his house on fire because his fingers are 
frost-bitten, can never be a fit instructor in the method 
of providing our habitations with a cheerful and salutary 
warmth. We want no foreign examples to rekindle in 
*— BURKE. 

* Liberty and Property! it is the cry of England. It 
is of far higher worth than Saint George and my Right! 
—than Saint Denis and Mount Joy! It is the cry of 
Nature.”—VOLTAIRE. 

“There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the 
strain to keep things fixed, when all the world is by the 
very law of its creation in eternal progress; and the 
cause of all the evils of the world may be traced to that 


22d April 1848. 

natural but most deadly error of human indolence and 
corruption, that our business is to preserve, and not to 
improve.” —Dr. ARNOLD. 

“Pronounce meditatively the name of Jenner; and 
ask what might we not hope, what need we deem un- 
attainable, if all the time, the effort, the skill, which 
we waste in making ourselves miserable through vice, 
and vicious through misery, were embodied and 
marshalled to a systematic war against the existing evils 
of nature ?”—COLERIDGE. 

* Lamentable is his error who can believe that there 
is anything of divine infallibility in the clamour of that 
small though loud portion of the community, ever go- 
verned by factitious influence, which, under the name of 
the public, passes itself upon the unthinking for the 
people.” —WorDsworTu. 

“It is an enlightened moral public sentiment that 
must spread its wings over our dwellings, and plant a 
watchman at our doors.” —EvVgeretTr. 

“In the highest questions there is always a point of 
view in which they may be presented to all the world,” 
— Madame DE STAEL. 

*“ We believe it to be in reserve for society, that, of 
the three component ingredients of value, the wages 
of labour shall at length rise to a permanently higher 
proportion than they now have, either to the profit of 
stock or the rent of land; and that thus workmen will 
share more equally than they do at present, with capital- 
ists and proprietors of the soil, in the comforts and even 
the elegancies of life. But this will not be the achieve- 
ment of desperadoes. It will be come at through a more 
peaceful medium—through the medium of a growing 
worth and growing intelligence among the people.”— 
Dr. CHALMERS. 
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ished, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
N THE. DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. By HENsLEIGH WEDGWOoD, 
A.M. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
London : TAYLOR and Watton, 28, U: pper Gower Street. 


ij This day is published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, 
cloth, the Second Edition of 
er AND MODERN ART: Historical 
and Critical. By Groroe CLeGcuorn, Esq. 
_ Ws. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. — 


THE STUART PAPERS.— Now read 
HE CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
ATTERBURY with the Pretender and his Agents. 
Printed from the Originals in the collection formerly be- 
longing to the exiled Stuart Family, and now in the pos- 
session of her Majesty the Queen. With copious Notes. 
Waicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


‘Just published, price ls. 

SERMON preached in the Chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, on Sunday March 26, 1848, at the 
CONSECRATION of the Right Rev. R. D. HAMPDEN, 
D.D. LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. By SamvEL 
Hinps, D.D. Prebendary of Castleknock, Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Dublin and to the Lord-Lieutenant of 

Ireland. lL, FELLOWEs, Ludgate Street. 


~ ‘Third Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 3i. 13s. 6d. boards, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of George the Third to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria, 1760 to 1837. By the Rev. T. S. Hucues, 
B.D. Canon of Peterborough. Uniform with the various 
Editions of Hume and Smollett; to which it forms a 
Continuation to the Present Time. 
London: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UN TY ERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1848. Containing the Mathematical and 
Classica) Examination Papers, &c. 

Cambridge: J. aud J.J. Deighton. London: Long- 
man and Co. ; Rivingtons ; Simpkin and Co. ; J. W. Par- 
ker ; J. Hatchard and Son; G. Bell. Oxford; J. H. Par- 
ker ; and Liverpool : Deighton, and Laughton 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 8vo. 
OVE NOT the WORLD: Two Sermons 
Preached before the University of Cambridge, in 
February 1848; to which is added, THE POWERS 
THAT BE, a Sermon Preached before the same Univer- 
sity in September 1847. By Francis W. Harrer, M.A. 
Classical Lecturer at Sidney Sussex College, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : J. and J. J. Derauton. London: 
PARKER, 445, West Strand. 


Just published, in post 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 10s. 
RAVELS IN CEYLON AND _ CON- 
TINENTAL INDIA; including Nepal and other 
Parts of the Himalayas, to the Borders of Thibet; 
some Notices of the Overland Route, 
By Dr. W. Horrmeister, Travelling Physician to his 
Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Trans- 
lated from the German. 
Edinburgh : Witt1AM P. Kennepy. London : HAMILTon. 
ADAMs, and Co. 


—_— 





J.W. 


“In2 24mo. price 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


OGERSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 
1. ROGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, 16s. 
2.—— ITALY. Iilustrated by 56 Vignettes, 16s. 
3. —— POEMS. Illustrated by numerous Wood cuts, 5s. 
4. —— ITALY. Ilustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 5s. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


Fourth Edition, price 18s. cloth 
ne AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“ A volume containing upgyards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 tinieS 15,010 facts. What the 


t 





with | 
and Appendixes. | 


London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of | 


Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after 
information, whether classical, political, domestic, or 
general.” —7'imes. 

EDWARD Moxon, 41, Dover Street. 


LORD HARDWICKE AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. In3 vols 8vo. price 45s. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
HARDWICKE; with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence and Diaries, now first published from the 
Original Papers at Wimpole. 

“The biography is vigorous, intelligent, and remark- 
ably interesting.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ The liberality with which the archives of the Hard- 
wicke family have been thrown open to Mr. Harris, has 
enabled him to present to the historical inquirer a large 
amount of new and valuable information for the right 
understanding of Lord Hardwicke and his contempora- 
ties.”— Examiner. 

EpwarbD Moxon, Dover Street ; and STEVENs and 
Noxon, Bell Yard. 


“'Two vols. Svo price 20. 2s. 
EOLOGY ; Introductory, Descriptive, and 
Practical. By Davip Tuomas ANsTED, M.A. 
F.R.S. ; Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London. 

“ Ansted’s Geology is a very able work ; well-arranged 
in its plan, comprehensive in its subjects both principal 
and subordinate, and scholarly in its treatment. The 
volumes are profusely illustrated; the diagrams and 
the wood-cuts intermixed with the letterpress being 
highly useful in explaining the text.”—Spectator. 

_ Joun Van V OORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


“FOURTH EDITION OF “MODERN PAINTERS.” 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. cloth, 
ODERN PAINTERS. By a Grapvate 
or Oxrorp. Vol. I. Price 18s. Vol. If. 10s. 6d. 

“ One of the most remarkable works on art which has 
appeared in our time.”—Ldinburgh Review. 

“The most valuable contribution towards a proper 
view of painting, its purpose and means, that has come 
within our knowledge.”— Foreign Quarterly Revier. 

“A very extraordinary and a very delightful book, 
full of truth and goodness, of power and beauty.”—~Vorth 

itish Review. 

“ A hearty and earnest work, fall of deep thought, and 
developing great and striking truths in art.”— British 
Quarterly Review. 


ly . 
London: Situ, Exvper, and Co, 65, Cora! ill. 


lator, and skill in English composition.” 


great political questions of 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
FUTURE. By H.C. Carey, Authorof “ The Principles 
of Political Economy,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
9. Man and his Family. 


1. Man and Land. } 
10. 





2. Man and Food. Concentration and Cen- 
3. Wealth, tralization. 
4. Wealth and Land. 11. Colonization. 
5. Man and his Standard a Ireland. 
of Value. . India. 
6. — and his Fellow | ie Annexation. 
7.%™ (Man. | 15. Civilization. 
8. Man and his Helpmate. : The Future. 


THE FEMALE POETS of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, chronologically arranged ; with copious Selections 
and Critical Remarks. By Freperic Rowton, Author | 
of “* The Debater.” Square crown Svo. 14s. 


} 
| 

Mr. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: with “IVRY” | 
and “THE ARMADA.” [By the Right Hon. Tuomas 


BARBINGTON MACAULAY. New Edition. I6mo. 4s. 6d. 
Morocco, 10s. 6d. (by Mayday.) 


Iv. 

The SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
attempted to be Philosophically Considered in a Series of 
Letters toa Son. By SHanon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. 
Eighth Edition. Edited by the Rev. SypNey TURNER. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* To be completed in three Monthly Volumes, 
10s. 6d. each. 
v. 

LEVANAS or the Doctrine of Education. 
Translated from the German of Jean Paut Fr. Ricu- | 
TER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ The graphic power with which the characters are por- 
trayed, the play of rich humour alternating with unforced 
transitions into the exquisitely beautiful, will render 
* Levana’ attractiveforever. The translation indicates 
minute and accurate knowledge of German in the trans- 
—Examiner. 





VI. 

A HISTORY of PRICES, and of the State 
of the Circulation, from 1839 to 1847 inclusive: with a | 
general Review of the Currency Question. By Tuomas | 
Touke, Esq. F.R.S.  8vo. 18s. 

“ We cannot too highly recommend the perusal of this 
volume to those interested in commerce, banking, or the 
currency and finance.’’ 


— Economist. 
vit. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS ; being the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicuin,” abridg red: containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scien- 
titically and popularly @escribed: with their Propa- | 
gation, Culture, and Usé@) in the Arts. By J.C. Lou- | 


pon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with 2,000 Wood-cuts, 50s. 
vu. 
TRAVELS in SIBERIA: ineluding Ex- 
cursions Northwards, down the Obi to the Polar Cir- 
cle, and Southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By 
Apotrn Erman. Translated by W. D. Coorey, Esq. 
Editor and Translator of Dr. Parrot’s “ Journey to Ara- 
rat.” 2 vols. Svo. with Map, 31s. 6d. | 
“ An excellent book : a valuable addition to the Eng- | 
lish library : one of those rare books of travels which | 
survive their immediate occasion to become part of the 
literature of Europe,.”—Athenwum, 


Tx. 


BORNEO . and the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO. By Frank 8S. Marryat, late Midshipman 
of Hi.M.S. Samarang, Surveying Vessel. With many 
Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original 
Sketches made on the spot by Mr. Marryat. Imperial 
8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, 31s. 6d. 

“Tt contains many lively sketches, both from pen and 
pencil ; and is a useful supplement to the work of Cap- 
tain Keppel, at most of whose achievements the writer 
was present.” —Zupress. 





x. 

JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION into the 
INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in search of 
a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Tuomas L. Mircweiy, Knt. D.C.L. 
Surveyor-General of New South Wales. 8vo. with Maps, 
Plates, and Wood-cuts, 21s. 

“ The volume is full of interest. The narrative of the 
journey is interspersed with many graphic sketches of 
scenery and characteristic anecdotes, both of aborigines 
and settlers.”—Adtlas. 





NEARLY READY. 


KI. 
THE STATISTICAL COMPANION; 


exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and In- 
tellectual, Vital, Economical, and Political Statistics, at 
home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other au- 
thentic Sources, by T. C. BANFIELD, Statistical Clerk to 
the Council of Education; and C. R. WeLp, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Society. Small 8vo, 


Xi. 


SENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC ; or a 


Complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology, 
contained in Familiar Sentences, accompanied by a 
Chronological Chart. Intended for the use of Schools 
and Private Students. By Mrs. Joun SLATER. New 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





London: LonemMan, Brown, Green, and 


Longmans. 


| veyed in plain and intelligible terms. 


}DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXYI 


is just published. 
CONTENTS : 

. Genius of Plato: English Translations. 
. Coleridge and Southey. 
. Everest’s Measurement of the Mc 
. The Midsummer Night's Dream. 
. Deaconesses, or Protestant Sisterhoods. 
6. Law of Settlement. 
. Leslie’s Life of Constable: Constable and Turner. 
. Michel: The Proscribed Races of France and Spain. 
. Modern Quakerism: William Allen and Mrs. Fry. 

10. King’s Argentine Republic. 

ll. The French Republicans. 

London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
MHE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: a Supple- 
inent to all Newspapers. 

To be published Weekly, price Threepence, stamped, 
By Cuarves Kxient, 90, Fleet Street, 
Commencing on the 22d April 1848. 

Also, on Saturday April 22, uniform with “ The Voice of 
the People,” 

THE RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY, No. I. to be con- 
tinued Monthly, price Threepence, unstamped. 


ridian in India. 


OO be G2 1D me 


cn 


London : CHARLES KNicut, 90, Fleet Street. — 
f JTICE! 
Now ne Booksellers, in 1 vol. The 
EW »N OF BURKE'S PEERAGE 


- and BARONETAGE. For 1848. 

Revised to the Present Time, from the Personal Com- 
munications of the Nobility, &c., and containing all the 
New Creations. 

“The most complete, the most convenient, and the 
cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”— 
Sun. 

Henry Coisvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Just published, Gratis, 
N IMPROVED PLAN FOR THE FOR- 
MATION AND SUPPLY OF READING SOCIE- 
TIES. This plan is so simple, and its operation so per- 
fect, that families in the most distant parts ot ihe king- 
dom are adopting it in preference to the more costly yet 
ineflicient mode by which Book-clubs have been hitherto 
supplicd. Sent gratis and post-free to orders, enclosing 
Two Stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 
Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
TUE 
$y WILLIAM MACCALL. 
By the same Author, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION, 
A Series of Lectures. 

ConTENTS: 1. Introductory — 2. The Hero —3. The 
Poet —4. The Priest —5. The Artist—6. The Prophet— 
7. The Philosopher—8. The Apostle—9. The Martyr— 
10. Concluding Remarks. 


Recently published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


London: Joun CHapmMaAn, 142, Strand. 
*w People’s Edition, price 2s. 6 2 
PALL Ac IES OF THE r ACULTY. 
By Dr. Dickson. 


“To the genius of Samuel Dickson of London belongs 
the honour of discoveries in medicine which for four 
thousand years physicians had searched for in vain. 
Approved by Asticy Cooper in England and Chancellor 
Kent in America, the a * of the Chrono-thermal 
System may louk de wir With proud 1 disdain on the petty 
tactics of intereste: pant op ywnents.”—New York 
Courier.—S1MVKIN and MA . Stationers’ Céur 
J. OLLIviER, 59, Pall Mail. a 


NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. ~ 
Now ready, in i thick volume, Svo. gilt edges, price 21s. 
MYHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. A Biography in Four Books, 
1. The Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apothecary’s Jour- 
neyi.can, Usher, and Poor Physician. 
2. Authorship by Compulsion, 
3. Authorship by Choice. 
4. The Friend of Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds : Dra- 
matist, Novelist, and Poet. 

By Jonun Foxsrer, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
With Forty On1GInaL DesiGns, engraved on Wood, 
London : Brapbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; 
and CHAPMAN and HALL, 1886, Strand. 
MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND COWS. 
Fighth Edit. very considerably improved, 7s. 6d. cl. bds. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREEDING, 
REARING, and FATTENING all kinds of DOMES- 
TIC POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RABBITS; also on 
Breeding, Feeding, and Managing Swine, Milch Cows, 
and Becs. Mlustrated with new and original Drawings 
from Life, coloured froim Nature, of the various kinds of 
Fowls and Animals. By Bonincton Movpray, Esq. 
Eighth Edition, enlarged by a TREATISE on BREW- 
ING, on making CIDER, BUTTER, and CHEESE; 
adapted to the Use of Private Families. 
THE TREATISE ON BREWING can be had sepa- 
rate, price Is. 
“ This is unquestionably 
the subject in our language, 













the most practical work on 
and the information is con- 
Sir John Sinclair 
pronounces it ‘ the best work hitherto printed’ on the 
subject of which it treats.”— Far mer’s Journal. 
London: SHEeRwoop, GILBERT, and Prrer, 23, Pater- 
noster Kow. 
> RILL TANT and SEN TIMENT AL PIECES, 
hy eminent FOREIGN COMPOSERS, for the Piano- 
forte, each occupying Lut a few minutes in their perform- 
ance. 
1. MIRANDOLA, Gr ande Serenade, CHARLES Voss, 3s. 
2. ESPERANCE, Morceau de Salon, F. A. ANDRE, 23. 
3. DEUX IMP ROMP TUS, Emice ALBERT, 2s. cach, 
4 
5 








. SYLVIA NOCTURNE, Ravina, 2s. 
5. TARANTELLE, GOLINELLt, 3s. 
6. PENSEE, Sur la Mort de Mendelssohn, CADEAUX, 2s. 
T. Boosey and Co. Foreigu Musical Library, 28, Holles 
Street, Oxfurd Street ; who have just published a Cata- 
logue of Duplicates from their Library, slightly seiled, 
at Half-price. 
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